



















































































THE 


PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW, 
And family Magasine. 





ON THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF ENGLAND. 
PRESENT STATE OF EUROPE. 


Dvurine the Parliamentary Recess no change has been operated 
in the Foreign Relations of England, though the state of the Conti- 
nent generally, and that of the Peninsula and Turkey in particular, 
have undergone much—perhaps fearful alteration. From the Go- 
vernment organs we hear no note of busy preparation in relation 
to Foreign Affairs ;—they are doubtless “ silent because they have 
nothing to say;” though we will not finish Goldsmith’s smart sen- 
tence in comparing them to the officials of the Foreign Office, and 
conclude by saying, ‘“‘ they look stupid because they are so.” 

As to the said officials, we never hear of them unless in connec- 
tion with some protocol, prolix as the original MS. of Sir Charles 
Grandison,* and dull and muddy as those Dutch polders of which 
they treat. For three tedious years has this farce been played on 
Parliament and people; nor the curtain yet dropped on a 
piece, in which dupery and delay, Dutch dykes and English dul- 
ness, French finesse and Russian ruse, have played so conspicuous 
a part. 

Is the Belgian question yet settled? No! Have the parties 
agreed even on the “ verate questiones?” No! Have English 
interests predominated in the mushroom kingdom raised by Eng- 
lish diplomacy, and supported by English gold? No!—What then 
has been the result of all this shedding of ink and wasting of fools- 
cap at Downing Street? This;—that Russia has marched to Con- 
stantinople,—that the King of the Barricades has consolidated his 
throne,—that Prussia has gone on perfecting her commercial sys- 
tem and enmeshing in her fiscal net all the smaller German states, 
—that Austria has held her own in Italy, Bohemia, and Hungary,— 
while England has had the satisfaction of filling a chair at delibera- 
tions in which she has reaped neither profit nor power. 





* Richardson first composed Sir Charles Grandison, in 15 vols.; but, unlike 
our Foreign Secretary, he had afterwards good sense enough to curtail that work 
of its unwieldy, if not fair proportions. 
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To any one who has observed (even though but superficially) 
the state of Europe for the last three years, it must have been ap- 
parent that the influence of England has visibly declined. For- 
merly the arbitress of peace and war, not a blow could be struck 
without her aid or intervention. Now a kingdom is overrun, or a 
power entirely disappears from the map of Europe, and she confines 
herself to those paper-pellets slurringly called “ Palmerston Pro- 
tocols.” That during this period of visible diminution of influence, 
England has declined in real power, we should be among the first 
todeny. The unfortunate result we attribute rather to the conspi- 
cuous weakness of her Foreign Policy, and the general ignorance 
of her Ministry, than to any wasting away or gradual decay of the 
nation’s strength. 

The French Revolution of 1830 opened a new era in our foreign 
relations. A man of capacious and comprehensive mind,—a Car- 
teret or a Canning—a Chatham or a Grenville,—would have availed 
himself of this occurrence to forward the interests of his own coun- 
try. We fear, however, that that Revolution has been turned bya 
disciple of Canning (to whom the mantle of the prophet has not 
however descended) to purposes instinct with ill, yet untold, for 
this our native country. Let us not be misunderstood. We are 
free from all taint of Anti-Gallican feeling. Against France or 
against Frenchmen we have no national antipathies whatever. It is 
a fair land, and a brave, a powerful, and a gallant people. We 
would fain have an alliance with France—a true, honest, open 
alliance, in which the benefits and the sacrifices should be altoge- 
ther reciprocal. Alliances of this sort are strong and durable; be- 
cause they are divested of the suspicion of fraud. There is a debtor 
and creditor side of the great national account, and a balance 
is only struck from something had and received on the one part 
and the other. A community of benefits or of suffering would in 
such a league knit together two civilized nations; but is our pre- 
sent alliance with France such a strong and implicit league? No! 
—It is a hollow “ lip-service” truce with a warlike nation for the 
benefit of one single man in Europe. 


We confess we were among the first of those who looked on the 
Yevolution of 1830 with an abiding and ferventfaith. .Dreams of pos- 
sible regeneration flitted across our eager and believing fancy; and 
an “‘ El Dorado” of constitutional wealth seemed spread out before 
our eyes. But these and other visions of a like nature are passed 
away—we fear for ever. Had we subserved the interests of public 
liberty—had we propped up the cause of constitutional govern- 
ments in our late and present connexion with France—our conces- 
sions, numerous and important as they are, might have afforded a 
brilliant subject for palliation, if not excuse. Conceding every 
thing, and obtaining nothing in return, in the way of commercial 
advantages, we might yet have said, ‘ Behold the dissemination of 
our principles—see the progress of public liberty—witness the 
fruits of constitutional opinions.” » But the dilettantes in constitus 
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tional government are denied this triumph; for, alas! in our ree 
cent connexion with France, instead of promoting the cause of 
public liberty, we have been aiding the most perfect adept in the 
art of dissembling since the era of our own Cromwell. 

But the vices of Cromwell were redeemed and overlaid by splen- 
did and glorious qualities. He upheld the honour of his country, 
though he tarnished his own. He vindicated for England the 
dominion of the sea, and snatched from opposing hands the trident 
of Neptune. He caused his name to be respected and feared in every 
court in Christendom. He did not pretend to govern the army by 
civil maxims; but by the strong code of military law. In his time 
the source of civil justice was thoroughly pure; and the ablest law- 
vers dispensed without fear or favour equal and impartial justice. 
The ermine of the Bench wasunstained. Men fouled with confiscation 
and corruption were not promoted. Nor did Cromwell require in 
his official servants any acknowledgment of the legality of his go- 
vernment. Hale refused to take the civic oaths, yet he chose this 
great lawyer and sincere Christian for his chief justice. All the 
Protector required was that justice should be administered accord- 
ing to the laws of the realm. Nor was he less able in the direction 
of the exterior policy of his country. Blake swept the seas of all 
enemies; and Whitelocke, St. John, Kerr, and others, ably sus- 
tained in diplomacy the acquisitions which the power of England 
had won. But the great Dissembler of our day has none of these 
claims on his nation, nor does he present one favourable point to 
the consideration of his only ally Great Britain. 


The character of Louis-Philippe is at length beginning to be pro- 
perly understood. His usurpation is stained with some of the most 
odious vices. .The best of Republics has “ vanished into thin air” 
—Poland has fallen. Italy remains unregenerated. Turkey is 
within the grasp of the Muscovite—-and France is totally and tho- 
roughly enthralled. In one week of Louis-Philippe’s reign, more 
prosecutions against the press have been commenced—more viola- 
tions of personal liberty Gos taken place—than during the whole 
period of the reign of the elder branch of the Bourbons. Within 
little more than a year, four of the western departments were placed 
in a state of siege—the presses of the Tribune, of the Courier de 
U'Europe, and the Quotidienne, were seized. Their types and 
presses were broken. Their editors, compositors, and pressmen 
were arrested. M. Bérard, editor of the Cancans, was sent to 
prison, handcuffed and chained to a common thief. Paris was de- 
clared in a state of siege—the military were allowed to have cog- 
nizance of political cases, and thus to interfere with the power of 
the civil courts.* The very day on which the Royal Ordonnance 








* See the Circular of Soult, Minister of War, published in the oniteur. 
‘‘ Common and ordinary cases of libel (simple délits),” says the Marshal, “are to 
be sent to the civil tribunals, but the writers of publications which tend to excite 
revolt, or to disturb the public tranquillity, are to be tried bys = of War? 
L 
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appeared, declaring the capital in a state of siege, a special sitting 
of the Cour Royale was held for the purpose of deciding on a 
hypothetical case submitted to them by M. Persil, the Procureur 
Général. The question proposed was, Whether the civil courts 
were competent to take cognizance of the political transactions 
(faits politiques) which had occurred at Paris during the 5th and 
6th of June? The Court decided in the negative, declaring that 
the Royal Ordonnance was to have a retractive effect, and that the 
proceedings which led to the state of siege were to fall within the 
domain of the Councils of War. An attempt was made, under an 
old law of 1674, to make spies of the surgeons, by ordering them to 
give notice to the police, of the patients they attended for recent 
wounds; but, to their honour be it said, the surgeons resisted this 
mandate, and the legal authorities did not venture to enforce it. 
At the two Courts Martial convoked at Paris, ten persons were 
tried, and one of them was a female. Three were condemned to 
death, and others to transportation and imprisonment. 

It will be asked, Did a system so exceptionable, and a few of the 
leading traits of which we have attempted to delineate, produce in- 
ternal tranquillity, a remission of Taxation, or a diminution of the 
National Debt of France? Quite the contrary. The deficit of 
of the year 1830 was 74,C00,000 frances, and that of 1832, 
134,914,000 franes. At the end of the official year 1832, the 
total deficit, which now constitutes the floating debt of France, 
amounted to no less a sum than 498,366,000 of frances. Pre- 
viously to the Revolution of 1830, such was the admirable work- 
ing of the “‘ Caisse d'’Amortissement,” or Sinking Fund, and the 
prosperous state of the Finances, that in 1843 the National Debt 
would have been paid off. Since the Revolution, however, the 
Debt has increased 1500 millions of francs. We make this latter 
statement on the testimony of an able Ex- Minister of France. 


Let us guard ourselves against being misinterpreted. Against 
the Revolution of 1830 we desire to be understood as making no 
accusation whatever. That Revolution is not chargeable with 
these facts. They are incident to the King and the Ministers for 
whose benefit alone the Revolution has worked. For the people 
it has done nothing, or worse than nothing; for it has brought in 
its train an increased taxation, severer laws, and a much more 
powerful and firmly-rooted despotism than that of Charles X. 


What has this Revolution done for England? Nothing, except 
the cementing a sort of bastard and pseudo alliance with Louis- 
Philippe, who serves himself with the credit of our name to keep 
down his own people, and to scare those sovereigns who are not a 
whit more despotical than himself, though in every other respect 
they are more honourable and straightforward sovereigns. If the 
Emperor of Russia governs his people with a tight rein he at 
least makes no pretences to liberalism ; and the same may be said 
of his brother Ta of Austria, and his Majesty of Prussia. 
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But “ the best Republic” sovereign has liberty on his lips and- 
tyranny in his heart. He has belied his most solemn professions, 
broken his most fervent pledges, and having laughed at the dupes 
who fought and bled in the three glorious days, plays off his 
National Guard and his English alliance equally against France 
and Europe. 


Let us now ask what England and Englishmen have gained b 
this alliance and what they have lost. We shall commence wit 
the loss. Since the French Revolution our diplomacy has caused 
us to be mistrusted by all the great military Monarchies of Europe. 
Wrongly have they regarded France as a Revolutionary Govern- 
ment, which had the interests of the French people at heart. 
Arguing on this assumption they have looked with coldness on the 
allies of Louis-Philippe. Hence it is that Austria, once our fast 
and firm friend—whose Empress Queen we defended at a time 
when all Europe deserted her—Austria has for the last year and 
a half thrown her weight into the scales of Russia. And Prussia, 
one of the most enlightened, and certainly the best administered 
government in the world, has followed in the wake of her powerful 
neighbour. It may be therefore said that all Germany—com- 
posed of that Teutonic race, ‘‘ the bone of our bone, and the flesh 
of our flesh’—a people speaking nearly the same language, and’ 
having the same habits, sentiments, feelings, and opinions as our- 
selves, is, instead of being English, governed altogether by Russian 
influence. Ina former Number of this Journal an attempt was 
made to prove the growth of Sclavonic influence in Germany; but 
the attempt, like all others of the kind, has fallen unheeded on 
the ears of men who will hear no accents but those of flattery and 
praise. In consequence of the growth of this Muscovite influence 
in the heart of Germany, the last barrier against the progress of the 
Cossack is broken down. The last but one was Poland; but, 
thanks to Louis-Philippe, Poland and the land of the Allemanni 
are now Russian. 


Nor is it in Germany alone that the influence of England has 
decayed. Holland, which for 150 years had been swayed by 
English counsels and guided by English influence, is now exclu- 
sively under the control of the Russian. If we look to the Penin- 
sula the results are scarcely less deplorable. There the party of 
Russia is in array against the party of France and England ; but it 
is equally indifferent to a genuine lover of freedom whether Don 
Carlos or the Infanta reign in the Escurial, for the contest is one 
simply of persons, not one of principles. The Queen Regent of 
Spain might call her system a ‘juste milieu” principle—so 
might Donna Maria; but in effect neither Government would 
differ from the sway of Don Carlos or Don Miguel. Have we not 
then placed ourselves in opposition to the great powers of the Con- 
tinent in all these quarrels, without advancing rational liberty one 
step, and without benefiting ourselves either politically 0: com- 
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mercially? One man alone have we served, and that man is Louis- 
Philippe. How devoted and fast a friend he is to public liberty 
let the events of the last three years proclaim. 

On the commercial view of this part of the question we might 
long dwell. Every day is Germany, formerly a great entrepét of 
our manufactures, becoming to us a sealed book. Already 
Bavaria, Wirtemberg, Ducal and Electoral Hesse have entered 
into treaties with Prussia, on the principle of the protection of the 
interior manufactures of the country, and the exclusion of the 
products of foreigners. And Saxony—so long at the head of a rival 
association sustaining the principles of free transit, of free cireu- 
Jation, and the admission of foreign goods on the same footing as 
national products—has at length succumbed to the Prussian 
league, or at least is on the point of succumbing. Hanover and 
the free cities alone remain open to our commerce; but how long 
these cities may be allowed to call themselves free, must depend 
rather on the manner in which Louis-Philippe conducts himself to- 
wards the Northern Sovereigns than on their own strength. How 
precarious then is our influence in Germany, and how much has 
its decay been hastened by this alliance with Louis-Philippe, from 
which he alone has gained every thing and we nothing. Within 
the last week or ten days it is noised forth that the result of Mr. 
Poulett Thomson’s visit to Paris will appear in a commercial treaty 
grounded on terms of real reciprocity. Could we be brought to 
lend credence to this statement it would be on the grounds of 
miracle alone. Our faith would be like that of the Apostle, 
‘* Credo quia impossibile est.” 

Had we space to enter on the question we might very easily 
prove that our commercial interests have been equally injured in 
Holland, Portugal, and Spain, partly from this pseudo alliance— 
not with the French nation—but with Louis-Philippe, and partly 
from the pusillanimous policy we have pursued in every question 
in which we have interfered. There is one case, however, of which 
it would be criminal to omit the mention: we allude to the case of 
Turkey. Late in the past year his Excellency, Namik Pasha, 
arrived here with full powers from the Turkish Government. He 
solicited our intervention. He pressed the urgent and exigent 
nature of the case on our Government. He detailed the successes 
of Ibrahim Pasha. He painted in vivid colours the progress of 
his victorious army. It was a question of life or death to Turkey, 
and one of commercial rivality of the sea (to which the prepon- 
derance of Russia was incident) to Great Britain. For a time our 
Government gave no answer to the Plenipotentiary. At length he 
became impatient, and again pressed the consideration of this 
grave matter on their attention, when they replied they were not in 
a condition to interfere. An application was then made to the 
Sovereign of the “ best of all possible Republics,” but he, too, had 
the Belgian and Lisbon question on hand, and could not move a 
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finger for Namik Pasha. The result is well known. The Ambas~ 
sador proceeded to Petersburg. There he had a willing audience. 
Assistance was immediately afforded, and in a few days the 
Russians were at Constantinople. The passage of the Dardanelles 
was soon in their hands, while our liberally paid Ambassador to 
the Porte was taking his after-dinner airing on the ‘‘ Chiaia” of 
Naples. An energetic remonstrance, or a warlike demonstration, 
might at this time have held Russia in check; but now that she 
has possession (which virtually she has) of the Dardanelles, there 
must be a great deal of blood and treasure spent to regain our lost 
ground. The writer of a late article on Turkey in the Edinburgh 
Review settles this question very easily—on paper. Here are his 
materials—the weapons with which he would fight Russia. 


First, A Confederation of the Danube. One might have thought 
that so learned a critic should have known that the power which 
governs along a great part of the line of the Danube is a power 
closely allied with Russia; and that he might have known that 
the Hungarians, themselves a Sclavonic people, boast of a common 
origin with the Russian people, and speak a language in many 
respects resembling the Russian. One might also have suspected 
that he would have heard that Russian troops have for a con- 
siderable time back been in possession of Wallachia and Moldavia, 
and that very recently six Wallachian regiments have been drafted 
into the Russian line. 


The second specific of the Reviewer is, that Egypt and Persia 
should be conciliated by an accession of territory and the rounding 
of their frontiers. It would perhaps be too much to expect that 
an Edinburgh Reviewer should ever look into such a source as the 
Bengal Hurkam, but did his studies lie that way, he would find 
on locking over the files of that Indian paper, that within the last 
year and a half (while Lord Palmerston was arranging the Dutch 
dams and polders) Russia had re-established her relations with 
Persia, the latter power having made the amende for the murder 
of the Ambassador sent to Abbas Mirza; and that hereupon 
Russia had sent a new Ambassador, who had been received with 
high honours, and acquired extraordinary privileges. He would 
further learn from Indian documents, that the influence of Colonel 
Campbell (the British resident at the Court of Persia, and son of 
an East India Chairman, created a baronet by Lord Grey’s 
government) was known to be on the wane. So much for Persia, 

Regarding Egypt, the Reviewer doubtless knows that our friend 
and ally, Louis-Philippe, has been intriguing against us there. 
Already possessed of Algiers, he is desirous, like Napoleon, to 
have a hold on Egypt; for he well knows that this land, with the 
Red Sea at her head, with the Indian Ocean behind her, with the 
Mediterranean at her front, and the glorious Nile in her centre, 
penens a facility of communication with the whole world. Napo- 


eon but followed, in respect to Egypt, the advice of Sanuto the 
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Venetian, and the Count Feliasi;* but neither Napoleon nor any 
other ruler of France will pursue any line of policy, in respect to 
Egypt, in conjunction with Great Britain, for the interests of the 
two powers are diametrically opposite. Should we attempt then 
any experiment with Egypt, it is more than probable we shall have 
to encounter the hostility of France. 


The third specific of the Reviewer is the establishment of an Ar- 
menian state, resting in the Caucasus, the Taurus, and the Caspian. 
These are fine and sounding words. The writer is a great writer, 
and perhaps a greater reader; but it is very clear he has been no 
traveller at all. An Armenian state, indeed! Verily we would 
not wish our veriest enemy, a pleasanter berth than to be the 
governor of the aforesaid state. Beside, we have succeeded so 
well in constructing kingdoms in these latitudes, and have paid so 
little (witness the Otho Loan) towards their establishment, that we 
should be very anxious to try our hands again. The boy Otho 
reigns over so peaceable and contented a kingdom, that an Arme- 
nian state should be modelled after this Bavaro-Hellenic paragon. 
It is curious, however, that such a state should be proposed to rest 
among the Cossacks of the Don, the Cuban Tartars, and the Ura- 
lian Cossacks, neighbours so well disposed to all states raised by 
our hands against their interests and Russian aggrandizement. 


We had proposed to say somewhat in the present article on a 
pamphlet of Russian origin, called Russia as it Is, which has ap- 
peared since our last Number ; but we find that we have insensibly 
exceeded the limit which we proposed to ourselves in these remarks. 


To recur, however to the question, What have we gained by an 
alliance with Louis-Philippe? As yet, no commercial treaty with 
France, though we have relaxed our fiscal laws in her favour—the 
general odium and mistrust both of liberal and despot in France, 
as well as in the rest of Europe—the downfall of Turkey—and 
the ascendancy of Russia in Germany, in Holland, and while we 
write, perhaps in Spain and Portugal. What have we lost? 
Freedom of action—the right not only to arbitrate—but to dictate 
—the choice of other friends and alliances, and among the rest, 
the small states of Germany, Sweden, Denmark, and Holland, 
which last has been sacrificed to Belgium, a country of manufac- 
turers, infinitely more likely to be our rivals than our customers. 

It may be said that we have exaggerated. We shall be happy 
to have it proved that we have done so; but we very much fear 
that experience will bear out the opinions and conjectures in which 
we have at too great length indulged. We could me borne many 
losses, and all reproaches, for a heart-and-hand alliance with the 
French people; not alone for their benefit and ours, but for that 





* Feliasi, speaking of Sanuto’s advice, has these remarkable worlds, “ Silo 


avessero fatto il traflico dell’ Indie Orientali forse non sarebbe fuggito dalle loro 
mani.”—See Dam, Hist. de Venice, pp. 75, 76, 
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of the civilized world. Such an alliance might dictate to the rest 
of Europe; for it: would be a league of people, princes, and 
cabinets. At present, however, it is but a league of cabinets, and 
cabinets not of the best kind. The French ministry is composed 
of one or two amiable men of talent and principle—of a great 
many political adventurers and girouettes, and of some unprin- 
cipled military martinets, to whom the sword is both the Law and 
the Prophets. Over this cabinet there presides a man, to whom to 
reign and to settle his family on thrones is the main business, and 
the chief thought of his life. As to our own government, we have 
so often described them, and they are so well known to the country, 
that we may be well spared the fatigue of “a twice told tale.” 








EPIGRAM, . 


BY THE"REV. W. CLARKE, CHANCELLOR OF CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL, ON 
READING * DOMUS ULTIMA,” OVER THE VAULT BELONGING TO THE DUKES 
OF RICHMOND. 

D1p he, who thus inscrib’d the wall, 

Not read, or not believe St. Paul, 

Who says, there is, where’er it stands, 

Another house, not made with hands? 

Or may we gather from the words, 

That house is nota House of Lords? Biog. Brit. 





A THOUGHT FOR RULERS AND PRINCES. 


We seek, in the most remote regions of speculation, for splendid and 
beautiful images and for striking thoughts; but I know not any conception 
so serious and so affecting as that of our own being. How complex, how 
profound, how astonishing a subject of contemplation is a single life! Oh, 
if the rulers and the rich men of this world would bring before themselves, 
but for a moment, the many attributes and the divine essence of that idea! 
How would they not shudder at their own deeds, and their own neg!ect: so 
many sources of enjoyment choked and polluted ; and so much laboriously 
perpetrated to extinguish the luminary placed by God in the cell of the 
meanest and darkest bosom.—Arthur Coningsby. 





POETS. 
’T1s not the rancour of a canker’d heart 
That can debase the excellence of art ; 
Nor great in titles make our worth obey, 
Since we have lines far more esteem’d than they. 
For there is hidden in a poet's name 
A spell that can command the wings of Fame, 
And, maugre all Oblivion’s hated birth, 
Begin their Immortalitie on earth, 
When he that ’gainst a Muse with hate combines, 
May raise his toombe in vain to reach our lynes. 
Browne, 
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POLITICAL INFLUENCE OF THE FAIR SEX. 


In a few years the finest kingdoms of Western Europe will be under the 
government of the fair sex, and they will rule the destinies of the numerous 
states, as well as those of the men who compose them. A young princess, 
Donna Isabella the Second, aged three years, has already ascended the throne 
of Spain and the Indies, under the superintendence of her mamma and her 
aunt Donna Charlotta; Donna Maria is established in Lisbon and Oporto, 
in spite of her scoundrel of an uncle ; and when our own good king shall in 
the course of nature cease to reign, the throne of the British Isles will be 
filled by the Princess Victoria. In this manner not less than a hundred and 
fifty millions of the human race, in the four quarters of the globe, will bow 
to the fair sex, and the ladies may boast, like the former Kings of Spain, and 
the present rulers of Britain, that the sun never sets on their dominions. It 
is impossible to help feeling something more than an ordinary degree of in- 
terest in the three young princesses, who seem likely, in a few years, to 
possess so large a share of power and influence, and on whose characters so 
much depends, especially as they are all identified with the progress of free- 
dom. ‘The triumph of Donna Maria is the triumph of constitutional prin- 
ciples, and a female reign will be the era of Portuguese freedom ; the autho- 
rity of the infant Queen of Spain can only be firmly established by the recal 
of the exiles, and an extension of constitutional liberty to all classes of her 
subjects; and the Princess Victoria stands as a barrier between the English 
people and that incarnation of Toryism, the Duke of Cumberland. One of 
them, Donna Maria, has already passed through a stormy career ; and a career 
equally stormy is, we fear, in reserve for the infant Queen of Spain. Our 
own princess will succeed to an undisputed throne, and if her reign should 
be less famous for military exploits than those of her royal predecessors, the 
Queens Elizabeth and Anne, it will, we hope and believe, acquire a more 
lasting and a purer glory from the triumphs of freedom and science, and the 
extension of the rights, and increase of the happiness, of a free, loyal, and 
prosperous people. 





ERROR OF REPRESENTING VIRTUE AS A PAINFUL STRUGGLE. 


Iv I were to fix on the one great error which has been the root of more 
numerous scions than any other, I should say that it is the dogma by which 
Virtue is represented as a painful struggle, and the duties of men are opposed 
to their natural inclinations. It has been the main engine in the hands of 
those who, distrusting the coarser means of power, have rooted their autho- 
rity in the minds of their vassals. The argument is plain and unanswerable, 
that if men are instinctively prone to evil, guidance, if not restraint, is ne- 
cessary to their welfare. But once show to the bulk of men that goodness is 
far easier and lovelier than wickedness, and that evil derives its whole sup- 
port from the barriers mtended to be raised against it, and the walls of our 
prison-house will vanish like the curtains of a tent when drawn aside, and 
man will find himself the free and happy inhabitant of the magnificent inhe- 
ritance from which he has been so long shut out.—Arthur Coningsby. 





VALUE OF HISTORY. 


Nort to know what has been transacted in former times, is to continue 
always a child. Ifno use is made of the labours of past ages, the world 
must remain always in the infancy of knowledge.—Cicero. 


























THE RETROSPECTIVE TRAVELLER. 





JOURNEY FROM ALEXANDRIA TO ROSETTA, AND 
VOYAGE UP THE NILE TO CAIRO. 


Havine seen all that was deemed curious or interesting at 
Alexandria, I had begun to prepare for a visit to Grand Cairo, the 
great capital of Modern Egypt, and from thence still farther up the 
mysterious Nile. On the 22d of September, all being ready for 
our journey, I took a cup of coffee with my English friends, and 
was mounted before sunrise, having with me two small portman- 
teaus and a mattress, which, with the servant's baggage, made a 
sufficient load for one of the horses procured for us; and on three 
others, myself, my servant, and the guide who was to accompany 
us, rode. In leaving the town of Alexandria, by a road strewed 
with fragments of the ancient Greek city, the Saracen town, and 
the more modern Arab dwellings, recently demolished by the 
French, we were assailed by innumerable packs of dogs, who make 
their holes like foxes, amidst these ruined heaps, and from thence 
sally out in troops on all who pass near them. Insignificant as 
this annoyance wey seem, it is not easy to convey a faithful pic- 
ture of their wolf-like appearance, and hideous yelping ; which is 
certainly sufficiently disgusting to justify the classification that 
has been given to it, of ‘‘ the sixth plague of Egypt.” Among all 
the confused wreck of ancient and modern remains, there are only 
three granite pillars now standing erect, and these appear to have 
formed the portico of a building of some magnificence ; the columns 
being from four to five feet in diameter, and the shaft in one entire 
piece of the finest rose-coloured granite. 


At the Rosetta Gate, which is guarded by a Saracenic tower, 
the Bey’s passport was demanded of us; but on answering that I 
was an Englishman it was deemed sufficient. From the walls to 
the shore of the Lake Maudie, where we intended embarking, we 
passed over the ground on which the armies were encamped during 
the last campaign, the lines and advanced works of which are still 
remaining ; but not finding our boat at the place appointed, we 
pushed on to Aboukir, under the hope of finding her on that side 
the lake, as it would be more than a day’s journey to Rosetta by 
land, and we had made no provision for a night’s halt, having con- 
fided in our boatman’s punctuality. 


In treading the ground consecrated to British valour, by the 
blood of the gallant Abercrombie, and on which may be yet seen 
the bleached bones of his victorious followers and defeated enemies, 
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indiscriminately mixed in the equality of death, I was so absorbed 
in the reflections which such a scene is calculated to excite, that I 
rode for upwards of an hour unconscious either of our pace or 
direction. The jackals, with which all this part of the country 
abounds, had torn the buried bodies of the slaughtered troops from 
their loose sandy graves; while the shattered fragments of their 
bones, now dispersed by the wind, and whitened by the sun, in- 
spired a train of feeling which left me in doubt whether I should 
ttead the ground with exultation, as the field of victory, or trace it 
with sadness, as the ensanguined plain of carnage, cruelty, and 
death! 


We drew near to Aboukir, and while my servant went in quest of 
the boat, I made an excursion to the castle, which was now in sight. 
In the way to this, I passed the site of the ancient Canopus, which 
is not so near to the sea-shore as it is placed in the latest maps. A 
few scattered blocks of granite, fragments of columns, and detached 
capitals, broken and defaced, with large masses of brickwork, 
amid heaps of rubbish, are all that remains of this superb and 
luxurious city. Not a vestige is to be traced either of its magni- 
ficent temple or renovating baths, in which, if ancient records ma 
be believed, disease was changed to blooming health, and the tide 
of youthful vigour made to flow again through the exhausted veins 
of decrepitude. I would willingly have prolonged my stay on this 
spot; but the return of my servant, who brought intelligence of 
his success in procuring another boat, allowed me but just time to 
ride towards the castle—into which the guards were unwilling to 
admit us. Its external appearance, however, was not such as to 
excite a very strong curiosity to examine its interior, as it had the 
air of a building fast crumbling to decay. 

The shallowness of the lake on which we were about to embark, 
would not allow the boat to approach within a hundred yards of 
the shore, and to reach her I had mounted on the shoulders of a 
naked Arab, who bore me part of the way with great ease and 
safety; but this circumstance being perceived by the crew of ano- 
ther boat, two of them hastened toward us: and meeting us about 
midway, unseated me from my elevated position. Knowing at this 
time only afew words of Arabic, I could not communicate with 
them in this tongue; and all I could utter in French, Italian, and 
Greck, was to as little purpose as if it had been Hebrew or even 
English. It was a contest between rival boatmen for a fare; and 
after being almost stunned with their vociferations, and narrowly 
escaping a cold and muddy bath, I was at length borne, by the 
strongest party, on board a different boat to that which we had 
engaged. ‘The rest of the crew soon followed us; and before we 
made sail, the matter was compromised between the Arabs of the 
respective boats for a few paras distributed among those who were 
thus deprived of their expected benefit. 


A fresh northerly breeze drove us rapidly through the ancient 
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Canopic mouth of the Nile, into the bay of Aboukir. If the plain 
of Alexandria, and the name of Abercrombie, could awaken national 
and patriotic associations, the bay of Aboukir and the name of Nel- 
son were calculated to excite them in a still more powerful degree. 
While I traversed the one, however, I was permitted to indulge my 
reflections in uninterrupted silence; but, in crossing the other, it 
was impossible to answer the multiplicity of questions which the 
inquisitive Arabs proposed to me. They spoke much of the war; 
were astonished that two nations should come so far off to fight 
their battles; and wondered that the English did not remain here, 
after they were masters of the country, and extirpate the Turks 
from Egypt. I was amused with the singular ideas which they 
expressed on many subjects, and this lessened the tedium of our 
coasting voyage along the bay, from which we entered by a narrow 
mouth into the lake Etko, crossing over a dangerous bar, and con- 
tinuing an easterly direction till we disembarked about three 
o'clock upon the sturdy shoulders of the boatmen at the village of 
the same name. 

This village, though agreeably situated, and presenting an inte- 
resting appearance from the lake, in its white minarets, and dome- 
built cemeteries, contains only a few wretched houses inhabited by 
the poorest fishermen and peasants. The lake, to which it gives its 
name, abounds with fish ; and the catching of these furnishes oc- 
cupation to nearly all the residents. The odour sent forth by 
putrified masses lying exposed to a burning sun, was such as to 
make us hasten to prosecute our journey. 


For a mile or two beyond Etko, the road lies through date-trees 
and reeds growing out of the sand. This is in some places collected 
into large hills, and forms a very novel appearance; for while these 
hills possessed all the roundness and smoothness which is natural to 
heaps of small particles of any kind, the wind had given to their 
surface all the breezy rippling of a gently-agitated sea, just as if 
the heavy swell of the ocean had, after a long gale, begun to be 
rufiled by flying airs, called, in maritime language, “ cat’s paws,” 
and the whole sea transformed into a sandy desert. 

On leaving this, we entered on an extensive plain, without a blade 
of verdure to be seen on it as far as the eye could reach; and 
having an unintercepted horizon on all sides, it was like riding on 
the surface of a lake. Rosetta was in sight; but we approached 
it so slowly, that 1 thought we were likely to be compelled, against 
our will, to observe the fast of Ramazan, as the sun was rapidly 
declining ; but soon after sunset, the wild shout of joy issuing 
from the crowds within, and the illuminated mosque of the town 
itself, announced our near approach to its now festive walls. 

When we reached the town it was nearly eight o’clock, and so 
dark that we could scarcely grope our way through the narrow 
streets, except where they were lighted by the glare of bazars, or 
mosques, which were now all decorated with lamps in honour of 
the Ramazan. 
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Alighting at the house of the English Consul, who was an Italian 
long resident here, to whom the Consul at Alexandria had given 
us letters, he procured for us lodgings at an okella or tavern, where 
we partook of an excellent supper, and retired early to rest. 

Being desirous to reach Cairo during the feast of the Bairam, I 
proposed to make a very short stay here ; and wishing, at the same 
time, to improve that stay as much as possible, I left the okella at 
daylight, and made a complete eircuit of the town before break- 
fast. We walked first along the banks of the Nile, and returned 
round the fortifications toward the land. Nothing can be imagined 
more beautifully picturesque than the view of the Nile and the op- 
posite shore of the Delta from the houses which here occupy its 
western bank. Early as the hour was, every one was in motion; 
and the crowded bazars, and busy wharfs, gave an air of active in- 
dustry not generally witnessed in Oriental cities. The sun had 
hardly risen when we passed through the extensive burial-grounds 
without the walls; and yet at almost every grave were to be seen 
female figures, so closely enveloped in their singular dresses as to 
conceal every feature from the view, strewing leaves and flowers 
over the tombs of their departed friends, and offering up their 
prayers to heaven for the eternal welfare of their souls. This was 
a trait of character calculated to excite admiration; but this feel- 
ing was arrested, and our attention excited by an incident that 
displayed other qualities in a remarkable degree. We drew near 
to a crowd of people who were assembled round some noisy dancers, 
celebrating, as we learnt, the Feast of the Dead; and, gaining the 
interior of the circle, we saw several figures, decked in the most 
gaudy finery, seated round a new-made grave, on the top of which 
were two Arabs dancing and singing, with all the graceless violence 
of barbaric festivity, tothe harsh sounds of a discordant reed and a 
kind of toneless tambourine. The friends of the deceased joined 
in the chorus of the song, and between every stanza money was 

collected, but for what purpose we could get none of the crowd to 
explain. As we returned by the fortifications, it was a matter of 
nO surprise to me to find them, like every other Turkish work that 
I had yet seen, miserable in the extreme, and incapable of offering 
the slightest resistance to almost any description of besiegers. 

The Consul having waited on me after breakfast to express him- 
self at my service for the day, I joined him in a walk through the 
interior of the town, visiting every street and avenue, which occu- 
pied us until nearly sunset. The streets are irregular, narrow, and 
unpaved ; the houses from six to eight stories high, each sto 
successively projecting over the one below it, till they almost ii 
at the top, and thus darken the passage below. They are built of 
old bricks, in a worse manner than even at Alexandria, and so 
loosely put together, as to threaten the passenger with destruetion. 
We saw several of these houses in ruins from mere and the 
badness of their materials, although all these were again collected 

out of the rubbish to erect other equally imperfect buildings 
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upon the same spot. There are no ancient remains in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Rosetta; but small granite pillars, Co- 
rinthian capitals of marble, and other fragments of antiquity are 
frequently to be seen employed in the construction of the modern 
buildings, and must have been found on or near the spot. We learn 
from Leo Africanus that the town was first founded in the time of 
the Caliphs, whose subjects might have brought the fragments in 
question from Alexandria, comparatively a short distance off, 
though this is an effort which the present race would assuredly 
never make, 


Of the wretched beings who crowded these streets, and seemed 
to linger out a weary existence in patient waiting for the moment 
that is destined to terminate it, my opinions were so unfavourable 
that I would willingly distrust their accuracy ; but as opinions are 
the involuntary effect of impressions irresistibly made upon the 
mind, one cannot choose their character; and the opinion with 
which every thing in Egypt had inspired me was, that the com- 
bined evils of tyranny, superstition, and disease, inflict on its mise- 
rable inhabitants the severest scourges of human wretchedness, 

Taking an early breakfast on the following day, 1 joined the 
Consul in a visit to the western shore of the Delta, landing at a 
village nearly opposite to the town. As we crossed in a small 
boat, a fresh northerly breeze but barely enabled us to stem the 
current of the river, which Was then running at the rate of six or 
seven miles an hour in mid-channel, and about five near the shore. 
The breadth of the Nile, abreast of Rosetta, appeared to me to be 
about a third of a mile ; the water was comparatively more muddy 
than the foulest water I had ever seen, and of a reddish yellow 
colour. Our walk through the gardens and rice-fields of the 
Delta was delightful in the extreme. At present, although many 
parts are under water, from this being the season for the inunda- 
tion of the Nile (September), the verdure and fertility which 
every where displayed itself was equally beautiful and surprising, 
The delicious shade formed by the wild and luxuriant union of 
date-trees, sycamores, orange- bowers, lemon-walks, and the leaves 
of the broad banana,—the delightful solitude which invited to re- 
pose, and the silence which reigned around, broken only by the 
waving foliage of the trees, and the chirping of birds—the perfect 
calm, the ra temperature of the air—every thing in short that 
belonged to Nature, invited to love and happiness; but, amidst 
these pleasing dreams, some wretched peasant, or some miserable 
hut, destroyed the charm of the illusion, and proved how much 
despotic governments could mar the greatest blessings both of 
nature and of art. 


It was past noon when we re-embarked to return to Rosetta, and 
the wind was still fresher than when we came out. As we con- 
tinued to sail up the river, the boatmen, to avoid the strength of 
the current, kept so close to the Delta, whose banks were now level 
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with the water's edge, that the tall rushes frequently hung over the 
mast and entangled their tops with the cordage. It was, in short, 
like sailing in an alley of verdure, and the novelty of the scenery 
increased the effect of its natural beauty. 


We landed at a mosque called Aboo-Mandoor, about two miles 
above Rosetta, and ascending its tower, enjoyed a rich and extensive 
view of all the surrounding country. To the north-west was 
Aboukir and the Mediterranean ; to the south the serpentine wind- 
ings of the Nile; to the east, the verdant carpet of the Delta; and 
to the west, a dreary desert of sand. The effect of this contrast 
was very striking, and although, from the flatness of the scenery 
and the uniformity of the horizon, it would not form a subject for 
the canvass, yet, as a picture of Nature on a grand scale, it was a 
charming view. 

In endeavouring to trace the foundations, which are yet to be 
seen on this site of the ancient Bolbitinum, no plans could be 
taken, on account of its being, at present, used as a Mohammedan 
cemetery ; but, in the interior of the mosque below, several frag- 
ments of white and veined marble pillars had been used, the capi- 
tals of which were in high preservation, and those, we learnt from 
the old priest of the mosque, were found upon the spot, with some 
others, forty or fifty years since. After extending our walk until 
nearly sunset, we returned again by the Nile, and dined at the 
okella in Rosetta. P 


In the course of the day, my servant had procured the cabin of 
a jerm, or large boat, for our voyage to Cairo. This was appointed 
to sail to-morrow; the morning therefore furnished us sufficient 


occupation in procuring provisions and completing the necessary 
arrangements for our voyage. 


The noise of the cannon, which this morning (Sept. 26) announced 
the commencement of the feast of Bairam, awoke me at daylight, 
and I took an early walk through the town to witness the festivities 
of the occasion. Even the grave and phlegmatic countenances of 
the Turks wore the smile of holiday, and among the lower orders 
all was licentious merriment. In one part was to be seen bearded 
age swinging on a rope suspended between date-trees; in another, 
a party of silent smokers ; tn a third, devotees at prayer on carpets 
in the middle of the streets; and not ten paces distant, crowds of 
all ages and conditions assembled round juggling Arabs, lost in 
admiration of their clumsy tricks, graceless attitudes, and still more 
barbarous music. The multiplicity of objects so strange and so 
various, unfavourable as they were to calm examination, left im- 


pressions not highly honourable to human nature in general, and 
still less so to Oriental wisdom. 


At noon I waited on the Consul to take leave, and after receiving 
coffee and a pipe at his hands, he accompanied me on board the 
jerm, preceded by two slaves, and dressed in his consular uniform, 
a mark of respect he always paid “ les voyageurs Anglais,” with a 
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view, as he observed, to support the dignity of the nation in the 
estimation of the Turks! They must have seen, then, with very dif- 
ferent eyes from myself, this caricature of dignity. When I beheld 
beside me a tall, meagre skeleton, arrayed in a scarlet coat, with 
blue facings and gold epaulets, white breeches and knee buckles, 
a waistcoat not more than ten inches deep, the waist of the coat 
reaching nearly as high as the shoulders, and the skirts crossing 
each other in sharp points below, like the overlapping of a pigeon’s 
wings, and this towering column of a man, upwards of six feet 
six, surmounted by a cocked-hat, @ l’Espagnol, the height of 
which was nearly double the length of its base, I hardly knew 
whether the smile was most excited by the whimsicalities of the 
dress, or the inconceivable vanity of the wearer. 


At two p.m. we sailed from Rosetta for our voyage upon the 
Nile, and as my servant had made all the necessary arrangements, 
I found the cabin of the jerm furnished with conveniences and pro- 
visions for a much longer voyage tham to Cairo. In the small 
apartment abaft us, was a Turkish family, the father of which was 
busily employed in stopping with bits of cotton every crevice in the 
partition that divided us, to prevent the possibility of our seeing 
the females. The boat was from thirty to forty tons; the cabin we 
occupied six feet by ten, and the after one not more than five feet 
square. The cargo consisted ef goods in bales, on which three 
other Turkish passengers occupied the uncovered part of the 
boat. As the breeze was fresh from the northward, we made a 
rapid progress under the large blue-striped lateen-sails which the 
use here; and keeping always so close to the Delta, as to touc 
the rushes from the deck, wherever the ground was sufficiently 
solid to walk, five or six naked Arabs jumped on shore, and track- 
ing us with a tow-rope fastened to the mast, considerably accelerated 
our progress, plunging into the water when they met the interpo- 
sition of a canal, and swimming through its muddy stream with an 
almost amphibious pleasure. The serpentine winding of the Nile 
presented at every turn delightful prospects of fertility, and its 
effeet was considerably heightened by the innumerable villages 
which rose in every direction of the view. 


Through the medium of my servant, who spoke Arabic perfectly 
well, and with whom I communicated in Italian, the passengers were 
desirous of conversing with me, a wish that I very readily indulged, 
as it opened a source of amusement which proved abundantly pro- 
ductive. Without transcribing the whole of our dialogue, it would 
be impossible to convey an idea of their profound ignorance of every 
thing beyond their own country, or the strange opinions they en- 
tertained on geographical subjects especially. I embraced the o 
portunity of putting their credulity to the trial; and finding that the 
relation of ordinary facts had too much of probability to interest 
them, branched into the more remarkable ; but, strange as it may 
appear, although they very readily credited the story of beautiful 
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women growing on trees in the West Indies, as quoted from one of 
their Gazetteers by Dallaway ; and the existence of people in Ame- 
rica, who combining both sexes, were a male before and a female 
behind, having two separate faces on one lead, separate bodies on 
one trunk, and capable both of becoming a father and a mother at 
the same time; though they believed all this, and stories even more 
absurd, nothing could prevail on them to credit that there was a 
part of the world where the empire of the year was divided by a 
six months’ light and six months’ darkness, although they declared 
themselves even more disposed to admit this than the absurd and 
laughable opinion that the world was a globe! In disproof of the 
former, they urged the necessity of prayer at sunrise and sunset, 
which would then be only twice in the year; but, while they rea- 
soned amongst each other with all possible gravity on this subject, 
the rotundity of the earth diverted them excessively, and when to 
this was added its diurnal revolution, they could not suppress their 
laughter at the idea of our being thrown into the air like flies. To 
talk to them of gravitation confining us to our seats, was idle; they 
bade my servant tell me, that what I first talked of was rational 
enough, but this last was beyond all belief. Such were the sen- 
timents of mercantile men, in rather affluent circumstances, and 
resident in the well-frequented metropolis of Grand Cairo, 

We continued our progress until an hour after sunset, when the 
wind having died away, aud the current gathering fresh strength 
from the calm, the boat was moored to stakes, of wood driven into 
the marsh, for the night; and the Turks inviting me to join in 
their evening meal, | knew their manners too well to refuse their 
hospitable offer. They intended it as an honour; I, therefore, 
drank their thick coffee without milk or sugar, and puffed their 
long pipes with as much apparent pleasure as they could wish. 

An angry mother and her crying infants on one side, noisy Arabs 
on the other, and the hosts of fies and mosquitoes, with still more 
offensive vermin, which seemed to dispute the empire of our cabin 
—added nothing to the sweetness of my repose. 1 watched with 
anxiety the slow progress of the stars, which were not more nume- 
rous than the enemies that tormented me, and waited for the dawn 
with an impatience known only to the restless. The planets had 
scarcely begun to fade before I was dressed, and, jumping on 
shore, | saluted the rising sun amidst the rice-fields of the Delta, 
while the scattered peasants, with their faces turned toward his 
rays, were paying their morning homage to the deity, in the hum- 
blest attitudes, touching the earth with their foreheads, and kissing 
his footstool with reverence. One would be tempted to admire all 
this apparent fervour of devotion, and to view with pleasure the 
indulgent bounty of Nature on the one hand, and the gratitude of 
her children on the other, did we not, in turning from the fields to 
the villages, see how blessings so inestimable are misapplied. 
Throughout the whole of Berimbal, where there are upwards of 
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two hundred dwellings and five or six mosques, there is not a house 
in which an European peasant would lodge his cattle. A square 
space of ten or twelve feet, enclosed with mud walls, and covered 
with loose straw spread on branches of trees laid across, with no 
other opening either for light or air, than a door through which 
they crawl rather than walk, serves a whole family, whose entire 
furniture consists of a few earthen vessels, which they use for all 
the purposes of cooking, eating, and every other household duty ; 
chairs, tables, beds, plates, knives or forks, are articles unknown 
to them; rice is their constant food, which they eat out of the 
earthen pot in which it is boiled, with wooden spoons, sitting 
round a cow-dung fire in the middle of the floor, and inhaling at 
every breath sufficient smoke to suffocate any one else. The noon 
repast finished, the father dozes over his pipe, the mother sits at 
the door muffled in blue cotton rags, and the children roll in the 
filth as though it were their native element! The women, more 
ugly than can be described, covered their faces most scrupulously 
at my approach, though I had often seen enough of them to dis- 
gust me before I was perceived; but, as a proof of their singular 
ideas of modesty, I saw several, whose rags were not sufficient to 
conceal their sex, conversing with men absolutely naked, and at the 
same time, covering their faces so completely that nothing but 
their eyes were visible. 


After rambling until nearly noon, alternately charmed with the 
beauties which Nature every where presented, and disgusted with 
the pictures of wretchedness with which they were contrasted, I 
returned to the boat, which was now preparing to sail, having been 
detained by the morning’s calm and strong current. 


At four vp. M. we passed between Fazzhana and Shimsherree; at 
five, between Sindihour and Deheirout; and at sunset were abreast 
of Foua, the ancient Metelis, but said to contain no antiquities, 
This reach of the river lying ina N. E. direction, and besides being 
very short, having an island at each angle, the current runs here at 
least seven miles an hour, from the combined effect of those cir- 
cumstances, to which was now added the influence of a strong N. E. 
breeze. Our Arab boatmen, however, soon leaped overboard, and 
stemming the stream, like crocodiles, conveyed a tow-rope on shore, 
to which the villagers clapped on, and, with a song precisely like 
those I have heard sung by African slaves in the West Indies, 
towed us, against wind and current, as high as Surroumbey, from 
whence we made sail, and moored at midnight between the Delta 
and the small islands opposite to the town of Rahmaniah. 

The bed had certainly no temptations for me, and I continued 
very willingly on deck, although the dew fell heavily, and the night 
air is considered dangerous; but I was disposed to defer until the 
last moment my entry into certain torment, from which, however, 
I might temporarily escape by the strong inclination to sleep that 
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time and fatigue had given me, I was sure to be prematurely dis- 
turbed, and to arise bitten, swollen, and unrefreshed. 

Before sunrise on the following day, I had walked over Cafr 
Ibrahim, the small village at which we were moored, and intended 
visiting Rahmaniah, to see the commencement of the Alexandrian 
canal which leads from thence; but an early breeze obliged me to 
be on board, as we made sail at six o’clock. The boat making a 
short stay at Mehalet Aabaala, where a multitude of Arabs were 
assembled at a bazar of cattle, I went on shore for an hour; and 
mixing in the crowd, was diverted with the jockeying intrigues and 
disputes of the dealers. The cattle were numerous, and of excel- 
lent quality; sheep and goats in abundance; young camels of a 
finer shape than those of Turkey; asses of a strength and spirit 
unknown to our climates; and herds of buffaloes, which, immersed 
in the muddy river, with nothing but their eyes above the surface, 
(horns, ears, and even nostrils, being covered by a horizontal posi- 
tion of the head) seemed to enjoy the luxury of the bath, with all the 
characteristic indolence of their keepers. Hogs, so plentiful with 
us, and who would enjoy this delicious mud with so peculiar a zest, 
were nowhere to be seen. 

At ten o’clock we passed Shibaghtee, opposite to the ancient 
Nauerates, a wretched assemblage of mud huts, with only one 
mosque, and that appearing ready to fall. Near this village, and 
romantically situated amid a cluster of trees on the banks of the 
Nile, was a dome of good masonry, highly ornamented and sur- 
mounted by a crescent, rising from amongst a number of tombs 
arched over with brickwork. On inquiry I learnt this was the se- 
pulchre of a poor individual, who, being a naked helpless idiot 
while alive, was honoured as a saint after his death, and his se- 
pulchre visited by the devout for protection on all occasions of 
danger. 


At Cafr Jousar, the ascent of the stream lying in a north-east 
direction, the Arabs took their tow-rope on shore, and as I was de- 
sirous of exercise, the boat was steered close enough for me to jump 
on the bank. Although Europeans frequently pass this way, yet, 
as they seldom land, there are many villages in which they have 
never been seen, as appears to have been the case with the present. 
While the boatmen tracked along the edge of the shore, I passed 
through the inner streets alone, and caused apparently as much 
alarm as a lion or a hyana would have done in a civilized town. 
Mothers caught their children in their arms and fled, half closing 
the door of their hut, and gratifying their curiosity by peeping 
through in security. Naked boys and girls scampered in all direc- 
tions until they gained some place of shelter, and even the men 
stood aloof with a stupid stare, until a lad about eighteen came 
running towards me, and, bowing, kissed my hand, put it to his 
forehead, and laid his own on his heart, the accustomed mode of 
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respectful salutation in the East; when, pronouncing the word 
“ Rasheed, Rasheed,” the Egyptian name of Rosetta, he gave me 
to understand, that he had before seen Franks at that place, and 
had reason to respect them. Some of the children acquired confi- 
dence from this example, and approached a little nearer, but fled 
the instant I held out my hand to them, although the paras it con- 
tained were a great temptation. So much had every thing the 
aspect of savage life, that I could scarcely believe myself to be on 
the banks of a great commercial river; and should have fancied 
that I was treading the wilds of America, did not the squalid 
misery and diseased appearance of those infant natives convince me 
how superior is the healthy freedom of unshackled nature to the 
double slavery of despotism and superstition. After an hour’s 
walk, I returned on board with an improved appetite, and dined 
very heartily on roasted quails and rice, each of these abounding 
at the present season in the country. 


The wind continued fresh from the northward, and we passed 
rapidly by Shaboor, the ancient Andropolis; Salamoon, the an- 
cient Gyneecopolis, were abreast of Tonuop, the ancient Taua, at 
sunset, where the natives were dancing and making merry; and 
about midnight we brought up at the entrance of the Nadir reach, 
from its being too dark to tow through it. 


We were safely through the reach at sunrise on the 29th, and I 
had benefited by the opportunity of taking an early walk through 
the fields of the Delta, and embarking again from the village of 
Nadir. On both sides of the Nile the country now began to assume 
a different appearance. In the upper parts of the Delta, the soil 
being, at the present moment, three or four feet above the water’s 
edge, irrigation is no longer performed so simply as it is nearer the 
sea; the water being here raised by wheels turned by buffaloes, or 
dipped up from the river by two naked Arabs, with a sort of basket 
slung in cords, exactly as represented in the Fig. 2. of Plate XLVI. 
in Denon’s Travels. The soil, however, is still the black loam or 
alluvial deposit of the Nile, and is every where equally fertile. On 
the western bank, a greater portion of the land is applied to pastur- 
age; herds and flocks are more numerous; the villages are smaller 
and fewer in number; nor are mosques so thickly strewed; date- 
trees are less abundant; the flat line of the horizon is sometimes 
broken by hillocks of rising ground, and groups of plane, sycamore, 
and other trees, more frequently relieve, by their fuller and more 
luxuriant foliage, the monotony of the scene. Pigeons and other 
birds are in such numbers, and so tame, that whole flocks of them 
would alight on our boat, and feed on the rice which was thrown to 
them—a confidence they acquired from their never being molested 
by the natives, who abstain from doing them injury, rather from 
motives of superstition than humanity. 


Above Terreny, the ancient Terenthis, from which the route to 
the Natron Lakes and valley of the Dry River is generally taken, 
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the sandy Desert begins to appear, and encroaching more and more 
upon the fertile borders of the Nile, as we advance upwards, at 
length reaches to the water’s edge on the eastern side, continuing 
as high up as Benisalahmy, a village built entirely on the sand, 
without the least verdure about it. From thence the country im- 
proves, and the number of fine spreading trees that are scattered on 
the banks, give a great beauty and novelty of effect to the change. 

A group of naked children of both sexes having gathered round 
the boat, as we kept close to the weather shore, some bits of bread 
were thrown into the water, into which they immediately plunged, 
and after a contest, in which it was surprising to see how well they 
supported themselves in the water, the successful ones swam to the 
shore without the use of their arms, which they held up out of the 
water, to prevent losing their prize; among these was a girl at least 
ten years old, an age at which females are often married, and some- 
times become mothers in this country; she seemed as familiar to 
the element as any of the party, and was superior in strength and 
agility to most of the others, who were much younger. 

Towards sunset, as we approached the apex of the Delta, at the 
junction of the Damietta and Rosetta branches of the Nile, we 
descried, in the southern horizon, the towering pyramids of Ghizah. 
Their western face receiving the sun’s almost horizontal rays, con- 
trasted with the dark sides of the opposite quarters, produced a 
beautiful effect, and I had an opportunity of bearing testimony to 
the accuracy with which Denon has described their well-defined 
angles, notwithstanding the blue mist of distance that surrounds 
them. It would be almost writing a history to give utterance to 
the thousand associations that took forcible possession of my mind, 
when my eye caught the first glance of those stupendous monu- 
ments. Ages appeared to pass in review before me: the volume of 
Time seemed open to my perusal, and obscure as were its early 
pages, the permanency of the characters that were visible in these 
stupendous efforts of human labour, seemed to triumph over the 
mutilated and blotted fragments of later records. 


The next morning’s fog obscured our view for several hours 
after sunrise, but when it cleared off we were very amply repaid 
for this privation by the rich prospect which the approach to 
Cairo presents. The city itself, seated at the foot of the Mokat- 
tam hills; its dome-topped mosques and countless fhinarets; the 
forests of lateen masts on the shores of Boulac; the swelling Nile, 
covering whole islands and provinces with its abundant waters; the 
ficets of boats sailing through branches and canals in every possible 
direction, appearing to skim along the surface of the fields them- 
selves, from the verdure intercepting the view of the narrow chan- 
nels; the towns and villages that studded this variegated carpet of 
nature; the busy hum of commerce, which could be already heard; 
on the one side the silent desolation of the Desert, and on the other 
a splendid city, seated at the foot of imposing hills, and full of life 
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and motion; with the endless diversity of figures, dresses, com- 
plexions, countries, religions, manners, and even languages, of the 
crowds who passed in review before us, all contributed to form a 

icture more resembling the effect of fairy enchantment than reality. 

either London nor Lisbon, the only two metropolitan cities that I 
had yet seen seated, like Cairo, on the banks of a commercial river, 
and with both of which I was familiar, have nothing like this Eastern 
capital. Both on the Thames and the Tagus almost every thing 
is characteristic of the prevailing national taste and manners; but 
at this emporium of Oriental opulence on the Nile, the diversity is 
so endless, that it is almost impossible to point out any one style or 
character which prevails above another: and if I experienced strange 
sensations on landing at Alexandria, I felt tabahdle ware on enter- 
ing Cairo, to which even Europeans have attached the epithet 


‘“* Grand,” and which the Arabs dignify by the expressive title of 
‘* Mother of the World.” 








THE EARTHQUAKE AT ALEPPO. 


Caco is the midnight scene—the cooling hour 
Wafts on its wings the dew’s refreshing shower, 
And, borne from cedar groves, a gentle gale 


Breathes a soft fragrance through Aleppo’s vale : 
No awe-inspiring voice, no sound invades 

The death-like stillness of the gloomy shades ; 
Save where clear Sanga’s streams in num’rous rills 
Gurgling descend from yonder palm-crowned hills ; 
Save where the Moslem guards, at th’ Antioch gate, 
Carouse, and curse the Christians as they wait 

The day’s return, or pace with thund’ring tread 
The turret’s steep, that rocks its lofty head ; 

Save where Mohammed’s sons their orgies hold, 
And sherbet quaff on carpets fringed with gold. 
Thy sons, Aleppo, lull’d in soft repose, 

Their senses steep, nor dream of future woes. 

Oh! sleep, unhappy victims, while ye may ; 

Death hovers nigh to gorge his destined prey. 

No more shall pleasure’s cup, the festive dance, 
Or midnight revel all your souls entrance. 
Thousands no more the light of Heaven shall see,. 
Sunk in the womb of vast eternity. 


Lo! on a sudden darker horrors low’r, 
And omens strange portend th’ eventful hour. 
No more soft zephyrs through the casements shed 
Their cooling influence o'er the weary head ; 
But hot, and stifling, as Sirocco’s blast 
Blown o’er the regions of the sandy waste, 
A noxious exhalation stops the breath, 
The fatal harbinger of woe and death. 
Borne on the sultry gale, what rumbling sound 
Flings to the troubled air its peal profound ? 
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Th’ alarm is hush’d—again that sound of fear 

In hoarser cadence strikes the astonish’d ear. 
Hark! the loud watch-dogs, with portentous yell, 
Howl through the frighten’d streets a dismal knell. 
And warming give, by wondrous instinct led, 

That dangers hover o’er Aleppo’s head. 

Hark ! how the temples and the mosques declare 
Th’ approaching shock of elemental war ! 

The conscious bells electric impulse feel, 

And simultaneous ring a thund’ring peal, 

Which seems to cry, O impious race, beware ; 

The God of Vengeance comes ; he will not spare. 
Grasping Omnipotence, his awful form, 

Wing’d with red lightning, rides upon the storm. 
What rocking shakes again the palsied earth, 

Like Chaos struggling in primeval birth ! 

Not half so loud, through fields of ether driven, 
Thunders the dread artillery of Heaven. 

Fly, hapless victims! fly, where safety calls ; 

Your bulwarks totter, and your city falls. . 

In vain ye fly ! the demon Death behind 

Speeds swifier than the sightless pinions of the wind ; 
Quick as the lightning’s glance the cleaving ground 
Expands her jaws, and in the vast profound 
Mosques, towers, and streets, with hideous wrack uptorn, 
And down the chasm precipitately borne, 
Descend, and disappear. One general doom 
Despatches thousands to a living tomb. 

For them, alas! the sun’s reviving light, 

The matin breeze, the balmy dews of night 

Shall ne’er return. No friends shall close their eyes, 
Or bathe with tears their funeral obsequies ; 

In icy slumber bound beneath they lie, 

Entomb’d in one wide gulf of misery. 

Thy sons, Mohammed, to their mosques repair, 
And, “ Allah” cry, with unavailing prayer. 
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SYSTEM OF SPIRITUAL BEINGS. 





I make little question, that could we shake off the effects of custom and 
education, and the debasement and blindness produced by traditional preju- 
dices and bad institutions, our eyes would be unsealed to discern around us 
the system of spiritual beings now invisible, by whose breath the beauty of 
the world is nourished—who are the life of all that seem to us dead—the soul 
of all that we think unconscious—who wait on every movement of our 
frames—vibrate, wheel, and marshal their airy squadrons in harmony with 
all our thoughts, and through whom, as through an animated atmosphere, 
filling, covering, and penetrating the universe—every sensation that stirs 
this earthly sphere is propagated; and the feelings of the Poet and the 
Sage produce a sympathetic tremour in all the infinite creation—Arthur 
Coningsby. 











THE POLITICAL INDICATOR. 





PRESENT STATE OF THE COUNTRY—PLANS OF THE 
MINISTERS—PROSPECTS OF THE FUTURE. 

Turer months have now elapsed since the sittings of the first 
Reformed Parliament have been suspended. During this interval 
of repose, events have not been very numerous, though they have 
been important. It is evident that there is a sort of political lull 
throughout the country. Some would ascribe this to apathy and 
indifference, but to us it appears but the crouch before the tiger's 
spring. The Ministers may too late learn that “ reculer pour 
mieux sauter” is an effective enough weapon in the hands of the 
102. Householders. Of this lull, the first palpable evidence was 
afforded by the working of the system of Annual Registration of 
Votes. 

It is odd enough that the very machinery of the Reform Bill 
itself should be as much perverted as it could have been in 
the worst periods of Toryism. By the Act, Registering Barristers 
were to be appointed for each county. It was in the evident con- 
templation of the framers, that these Barristers should be changed 
by the Judges every year, and a new batch appointed. Yet, in 
defiance of the evident meaning of the statute, the Judges, with, 
we believe, one honourable exception—the youngest Judge on the 
bench—Mr. Justice Alderson—appointed the men of 1832 to 
revise the lists of 1833; thus making a species of corporate officers 
of individuals who should never have been permitted to revise the 
lists for a longer period than one year, 


Had it been the intention of the framers of the Reform Bill that 
a certain number of Barristers throughout the kingdom should 
receive a certain number of guineas every year, nothing could be 
more within the meaning of the Act than these appointments ; but 
as this certainly was not the intention, the same individuals should 
not have been twice nominated. This was the more especially 
necessary from the nature of the profession itself. The young 
aspirant for fame in the forensic career has in general to struggle 
with many difficulties, and all the little patronage now left to the 
profession should be impartially divided, and not monopolized, as 
the greater part of the business is, by a few hands. 

Against the Judges, who are honourable, learned, and laborious 
public servants, and certainly not overpaid, we desire to be under- 
stood as making no charges whatever. We have been told, and 
we believe the fact, that the reason why no change was made in 
the nominations alluded to was, that the general body of Judges 
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had come to no unanimous decision on the point, and that indi- 
viduals but awaited some unanimous decision to alter entirely this 
system. The fact, doubtless, is so; and the next year will perhaps 
evidence this; but nevertheless the appointment of the same men 
twice over wears now the appearance of a job, to which the ma- 
jority of the bench have unwittingly lent themselves. Unfortu- 
nately, too, it has so happened that some of the Barristers so 
appointed are Judges’ sons ; others the nephews of Judges; others 
the sons of placemen and stipendiary Police Magistrates; and, 
stranger still, an immense majority of them are strong and pro- 
nounced Tories, and warm opponents of the very Reform Bill one 
of whose provisions they were judicially administering. 

These are remarks which we have ourselves, in various parts of 
the country, heard made by the Voters, and we confess, coupling 
this with the general conduct of Ministers, we are not at all sur- 
prised at the diminution which has appeared in the list of those 
presenting claims to vote. It must not be concealed, also, that the 
people are every where discontented with the working of the first 
Reformed Parliament, and are looking beyond it for relief. This 
is the worst and most dangerous symptom of the public mind. 
There is a vague longing for something which the pee will not 
name, but it is very evident that this undefined something is 
deeply graven in their “ heart of hearts.” The Parochial Meetings 
in the Metropolis, and the rescue of goods seized for the Assessed 
Taxes from the Sheriffs’ Officers, are so many indications of this 
feeling in the towns, of which the burnings, again commencing 
over the country, are more fearful and appalling proofs. 

Meantime the Ministers state that the law must be supported, 
and in the same breath they promise that the Window Tax shall 
be taken off. For the ‘‘ voice” it is certainly the ‘ voice of Jacob,” 
but the ‘‘ hand”’ is indeed the “ hand of Esau.” We doubt the policy 
of sweetening a blow by a promise of relief. One thing is evident 
in all these late proceedings; and that is, that the Cabinet feels 
itself very uneasy. Go among the people themselves they will 
not; for even the ‘ ounce of civet, good apothecary,” would not 
sufficiently scent the wind of a popular festival for such dis- 
tinguished personages as Lord Grey, Lord Melbourne, and Lord 
Palmerston. Two of their most eloquent and powerful friends, 
Lord Durham and Mr. Macauley, have lately volunteered on mis- 
sions of this kind. The noble lord has spoken very boldly and 
straightforwardly ; but we are greatly mistaken if he has not gone 
much farther than he would be readily followed by those whom he 
has helped to save. One thing, however, is clear: that if they do 
not take the excellent counsel of Lord Durham, and go boldly on, 
the game will be soon out of their hands. 

Mr. Macauley’s speech is more subdued in the tone, and more 
guarded in the expression, than that of the noble Ex-Privy Seal. 
Perhaps the last was meant to neutralize the first, so that the wine 
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of Gateshead and Sunderland might be weakened by the water of 
Leeds. Be this as it may, we are sure that the words spoken at 
Leeds will have done more harm than the crumbs of comfort fallen 
at Gateshead will have done good. Where was the need—what 
was the policy—of talking so equivocally on the Corn Laws, at a 
time when all the world was expecting action rather than that de- 
liberation which Mr. Macauley recommends in such a subdued 
speech ? 

There is another part of Mr. Macauley’s oration which he might 
have kept more ‘iciously out of sight. We allude to that part 
in which he speaks of the various Commissions which are at pre- 
sent proceeding through the country, certainly at some benefit, 
but as surely at a disproportionate loss. Some of these Commis- 
sions were necessary, but others of them are clearly otherwise. 
Where was the necessity, for instance, of having a Commission to 
assimilate the Law of Debt in England and Ireland? Could not 
a short Act have been brought in on the subject without any Com- 
mission at all? Agaimst the men appointed on that Commission 
as individuals, and able and learned lawyers, no man can have 
any objection, but their work was already done by the Common 
Law Commissioners. Not so, however, with some of the other 
Commissions, and more especially that on Corporations. Some 
persons have been placed on this Commission, of no repute in their 
own profession and of very little out of it—men who never held a 
brief in their lives, and who are as well fitted to sift judicial evi- 
dence as they are to preside in the Court of Cassation at Paris. 
Others of these gentlemen are very fit and very able—but then 
they are pluralists—and some of them have held appointments 
under Lord Liverpool, and Sir Robert Peel, whose politics they 
have always professed. These surely, admitting their ability, are 
not the men for a Whig Government to promote; and did Mr. 
Macauley ever visit Westminster Hall he would hear more on this 
subject than a periodical may venture to tell in the present state of 
the Libel Law. 

For the rest of the speech at Leeds, it is a catalogue raisonnée 
of the doings in St. Stephen’s during the last Session; and we 
only hope that time, from which Mr. Macauley expects such ripe 
fruit, may bring forth as abundantly as he contidently expects. 

But what does Mr. Macauley say of the state of Ireland? Not 
one word. There the cry of Repeal has again resounded. There 
the Whitefeet are again in motion. There the tribute for the 
third time attests the undiminished popularity of O'Connell, who 
proclaims that he is about to commence anew his game of agitation. 
Nor are the Orangemen tranquil; for by the private correspond- 
ence of the Morning Herald we find that numbers of this body 
have joined the Repealers, and that now the numerical force of 
the country is favourable to that measure. On all these points 
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Mr. Macauley is silent; but we suspect that in the course of the 
Session they will give him, and those with whom he acts, more 
trouble than he is aware of ; more especially as it is stated that the 
potato crop has failed this year all through Ireland. This being 
the staple food of the country, a failure of the crop is as disastrous 
an affair as the failure of the rice crop in India, with the superadded 
concomitauts of burnings and insurrection. On the whole then, 
whether as regards Foreign Politics (an article on which will be 
found in another place) or Domestic Affairs, the Ministers are not 
on a bed of roses. They will soon be again on their trial before 
the High Court of Parliament, and in the language of the law we 
can only wish them ‘a safe deliverance.” 




















WRITTEN IN A LADY'S ALBUM ON HER DEPARTURE FROM ENGLAND. 





Wueruer, midst Flandria’s fertile fields, 
The bliss you share, that friendship yields ; 
Or art's, or nature’s charms explore, 

The boast of some far-distant shore; 

Or, rapt with deeds of elder time, 

You range Italia’s storied clime ; 

By Tiber’s stream, of deathless fame, 
Recount full many a mighty name, 

And trace, midst Rome’s degenerate sons, 
Their steps, who trod on prostrate thrones : 
Where’er you rest, where’er you roam, 


Be Albion still your favour'd home. N. L. T. 
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INDIFFERENCE OF THE RICH TO THE SUFFERINGS OF THE POOR. 






I cannor conceive by what sophistry the powerful, the wealthy, and 
instructed, persuade themselves to regard with indifference the condition of 
the great mass of mankind. Many hundreds of millions of men are groaning 
under despotism, chained and unnerved by superstition, and wakened daily 
from the sleep of exhaustion, to find their nightmares realized, and that 
above them hangs the sabre, while the gulf of famine opens below. All 
that they retain which distinguishes them from the brutes, is a more various 
and extensive capacity of suffering. ven in Europe do we not see that, 
while a few are surfeited with elegant and luxurious enjoyments, the multi- 
tude are left to plod and endure, to struggle and to perish, without know- 
ledge or refinement, the sympathy of others, or their own respect? Yet we, 
who behold all this, and are enriched by these heart-wasting labours, eat, 
drink, loiter through the day, and sleep without starting, as if the groans of 
uncounted legions of human souls, and the echoes of their weary footsteps 
over the graves of all the miserable generations of their fathers, were delicate 
and lulling music.— Arthur Coningsby. 









































THE COMMERCIAL INQUIRER. 





RECENT VOYAGE ALONG THE UNFREQUENTED 
COASTS AND ISLANDS OF CHINA. 


Our readers will remember the frequent occasions on which 
we have endeavoured to draw public attention to the importance 
of extending our commercial relations with China far beyond their 
present narrow boundaries: to promote which desirable end, as 
well as to acquire more accurate information of these imperfectly 
explored regions, we projected a Voyage round the Globe, in that 
direction, the plan of which was so fully detailed in one of our 
preceding Numbers. For want of adequate public support that 
Voyage could not be carried into operation. In the mean time, 
however, the utility of such a Voyage was so extensively felt, that 
a private ship was fitted out from Canton, in February, 1832, to 
proceed along the northern and eastern coasts of China on a 
trading voyage, under the command of Mr. Hugh Hamilton 
Lindsay, one of the Civil Servants of the East India Company. 
The time consumed in the voyage was one hundred and ninety-two 
days, of which one hundred and four were occupied in navigating, 
and eighty-eight at anchor in various ports. The Journal of the 
whole voyage has been printed among the Parliamentary Papers, 
as communicated from the East India Company. But the most 
brief and condensed Report on the general issue of the Voyage is 
to be found in a paper of the Rev. Mr. Gutzlaff, who accompanied 
Mr. Lindsay as interpreter, he being, from a residence of many 
years in China, perfectly conversant with the language of the 
country, as well as with the manners, habits, and feelings of 
its inhabitants. And as we know of no document likely to afford 
more accurate information than this to our commercial readers, 
we select the most important parts of his Report for their gratifi- 
cation. 

Canton Province. 

It is an unjust and insidious remark thrown upon the Chinese, that they 
hate strangers, and are averse to having any dealings with them. Even in 
Canton province, where foreigners are stigmatized by the hateful appellation 
of “ barbarians,” we found the people exceedingly friendly and hospitable. 

The few naval commanders with whom we came in contact were more 
inimical towards us than any we metelsewhere. They being Fuh-keen men, 
honoured me with the title of their countryman; and when I reproached 
them with their inimical conduct towards friendly strangers, they replied, 
“ If we consult our feelings, we are your friends and willing to assist you; 
but the least show of partiality towards foreigners is the direct road to de- 
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gradation, and therefore we must be very careful.” They likewise made an 
appeal to the strict orders of their superior officers, which emanated from the 
system of excluding barbarians from all intercourse with the inhabitants of 
the middle kingdom. ‘These were in general the grounds whereupon they 
defended their notions. 

We did not endeavour to carry here our commercial object into effect, and 
are therefore unable to judge about the probable result, But if we were as 
sure of the capital of the merchants residing along the east coast as we are of 
the good will of the natives, there would be very few obstacles to be removed. 

On the eastern extremity of Canton province is the large emporium Ting- 
hae or Chinghae, the next in importance tothe capital of this province. We 
did not visit this port, but passed it so close as to see the numerous junks in 
the harbour. Many respectable houses are established at this place, and 
trade as weil to Canton as to Teen-tsin, Shang-hae, and the India Archipe- 
lago. As the duties are very high, a great many junks anchor in a small 
cove of Namao island, and carry on smuggling toa greatamount. The coun- 
try yields no export produce but sugar. 


Fuh-keen Province. 


In the southern part of this province we found the people very diffident. 
We did not see any war-boat before we reached Amoy. This celebrated 
port is until this moment the resort of many hundred junks. In _propor- 
tion as the adjacent island, Formosa, has been colonised and yielded export 
produce, sugar, rice, and camphor, Amoy has increased in wealth and im- 
portance. Most of the Formosian colonists are natives from this district, 
and the capital for clearing the ground and maintaining the plantations was 
advanced by Amoy merchants. Without Formosa the population hereabout 
would be starved; for the greater part of the supplies of rice come from that 
island. The enterprising spirit of the Amoy merchants greatly aids the in- 
crease of capital. They visit and settle in the most important parts of the 
empire, and either return annually with their ee or make large remit- 
tances. Its spacious and secure harbour, ample stores for exportation and 
considerable capital, make the re-establishment of trade to this place very 
desirable. 

Notwithstanding the great severity wherewith the people were treated who 
in the slightest degree showed their partiality towards us, they could not re- 
frain from making inquiries after our cargo, and they showed us every act of 
friendship whenever we came in contact with them. Several of them came 
during the night on board to bring off some provisions, and greatly won- 
dered that we did not take more decisive steps to render our situation more 
agreeable. 

Little can be said about the sterile Pang-hoo islands or Pircadores. As 
they have excellent harbours they afford shelter to the junks which trade be- 
tween the Chinese coast and Formosa. The naval officer of Se-sew-tou, an 
island where we came to an anchor, ordered us to go away immediately; but 
he relaxed in his peremptory commands as soon as he had been on board of 
our ship and received a few buttons as a present. He directed us to go to 
Formosa, where we might be permitted to trade. 

We went afterwards over to Formosa, and anchored at Woo-teaon-Keang, 
asmall place where no mandarin resided. The people came off to us in great 
numbers, and amply provided us with provisions. We had no shelter, and 
were very near some sand-banks, which stretch out to a great distance. This 


was the reason for our not waiting the arrival of merchants, whom some 
of the people had called. 
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Formosa is rich in produce. European articles imported by Fuh-keen 
junks sell at a good price. The trade to all the ports, which are rather nume~ 
rous, is in a very flourishing state. The colonists are represented as very re- 
fractory, and prone to rebellion. The Emperor sends very frequently come 
missions to investigate the conduct of the local unites: tie generals 
have not yet been able to repress entirely the rebels which have taken shelter 
in the mountains. The aborigines of the east coast have maintained their 
independence until this moment. We saw none of them, and could gather 
very little information respecting them from the Chinese. 

Circumstances prevented us from visiting Tsewen Chou (Chin Choo), a 
trading place of considerable importance. The harbour is said to be very 
shallow, so that even large junks are obliged to anchor at a great distance 
from shore. Though this city is in the neighbourhood of Amoy the soil is 
fertile, and produces a great deal of sugar for exportation. The junks be- 
longing to the place trade to the north, and visit occasionally Manilla and 
Singapore. 

During our voyage to Fuh Chow we visited several junks which were on 
their way to Shang-hae. They recommended us highly to visit this place as 
the best market for European articles. 


When we passed the Hae-tan passage we had some intercourse with the 
admiral of this station, who was an old emaciated opium smoker. He, as well 
as another young naval officer, made inquiries about the drug, and seemed 
to be much disappointed when we had none to sell. 


Many people came near us, and were not only delighted with the sight of 
the ship but more so with the opportunity of bartering their commodities. 
Several of them went in search of merchants, and when they arrived the man- 
darin boats drove them away. We visited some villages where we were 
most friendly received, and though the people lived in a state of abject poverty, 
they shared with us their scanty fare. We were not stigmatized by the odious 
appellation of (Fankuei), nor insulted in any way, but every individual was 
anxious to show us respect and friendship. 

The harbour of Fuh Chow is almost entirely unknown to Europeans. 
Though this place presents the greatest facilities for trade, it is rather asto- 
nishing that no ship should ever have entered it. As soon as we had entered 
the harbour our ship was crowded by numerous crowds of natives, who con- 
stantly made inquiries about our cargo. Some of them went away to procure 
money for purchasing our camlets and calicoes. The national interest they 
took in our arrival was very great ; they had learnt from the little pamphlet 
that we were the nation who consumed so great quantities of their teas, and 
thereby furnished subsistence to many of their countrymen. Whatever the 
edicts of the mandarins published against us might enjoin them, they remained 
our steadfast friends, and showed themselves so to the last. 


In going up to the city we were desirous of having an interview with the 
Deputy-governor Wei, but our wish was not fulfilled. In vain we waited 
for an answer upon our petition; the only thing we could learn from an 
answer from a document sent in by a mandarin was, that it was against the 
law to export tea by way of the sea, and against old customs to have any 
dealings with a barbarian ship. The mandarins temporized with us as long 
as a reinforcement of war-junks arrived, when they began to threaten the 
natives with the same treatment which they experienced at Amoy. We, on 
our part, requested them very politely to give them permission to come on 
board and sell provisions; but if they refused to comply we would enter 
the port. A circumstance happened which filled our antagonists with fear. 
After having tried all expedients to prevail upon them to procure us supplies, 
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and give us an answer upon our petition, Mr. Lindsay resolved to enter the 
port. As soon as we had come to an anchor in the river they granted to us 
everything; and whilst the mandarins published fierce edicts, prohibiting all 
the boats to approach us, they gave full permission to the people to come on 
board, and they themselves began to trade. The war-boats became now our 
cargo-boats without any scruple, and we lived in perfect harmony. Had we 
not lost too much time in waiting for a decisive answer, we might have dis- 
posed of a great deal of our cargo, by immediately entering the harbour ; 
but Mr. Lindsay allowed them a considerable time for dehberation, and 
when he received no answer he was forced to adopt some measures to avoid 
compromising our luterests. 


THE COMMERCIAL INQUIRER. 


Fuh Chow, the city itself, is a very large place, and seems to be in a very 
flourishing state. We saw a great many junks loaded with timber going 
out to sea, and others entering with cargoes of cotton. When we arrived it 
was not in the tea season, and therefore we have no means to judge about 
the exportation to the northern ports, since there was nothing in store. 

We came in contact with a few mandarins only. These found it their 
interest to have commercial intercourse with us, and expressed their hope 
tat we might return next year. The trade carried on in mandarin boats 
was so open that we began to think that the higher authorities knew about 
the transactions. Though we were on rather indifferent terms with the naval 
commanders, the farewell letter of one of the officers, who had lost his 
butten on our behalf, showed by no means any angry feeling. Conscious of 
tlicir own weakness, they strove to part with us on the best terms. 

As our intercourse with the people was unrestrained, we saw with plea- 
sure how anxious they were to secure our friendship. We received many 
letters of thanks for the attention we paid them, and many tokens of friend- 
ship to remind us of our stay amongst them; some of them drew even up a 

etition in our behalf, addressed to the tseang-keun, a general and hoppo of 

Fuh Chow, whom they said was our friend. This paper they required us 
to present to his Excellency, who would not scruple to allow us to trade. 
If the voice of the people—who, even under a tyrannical government, will be 
permitted to utter their wishes—and the united request of the inhabitants of 
the tea-hills in Fuh Chow district, claim a trade with the British nation for 
the mutual benefit of both parties, should this not throw something into 
the scales of measures which are to be adopted in future ? 

The forts about Fuh Chow are in a dilapidated state, and even if they 
were in good order, the imperial army would want beth skill and courage to 
defend them. We assured them of our friendship, and used every argument 
to convince them that we were solely come to enter into commercial trans- 
actions. 

Che Keang Province. 


Ning-po, an emporium which so frequently has been visited by Europeans, 
was to us utterly unknown as it regards its situation. We enjoyed during the 
time of our stay in the town full liberty to walk about. ‘The mandarins 
showed us a great deal of civility and respect. The more we approached to 
the north, the better we became acquainted with our great antagonists the 
mandarins. ‘This circumstance prompted us to be on our guard, in order to 
maintain the consistency of our character. 

When we entered this well-built flourishing town we wete hailed by the 
odious appellations of “ hak-kwae” (black demons), and “ hung-maon” 
(red bristles). The people appeared to be shy and reserved ; but scarcely 
had they perused our small pamphlet when they treated us with every mark 
of respect and friendship, and the name of Ta-ying Kwo-jin (Englishmen) 
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was upon the lips of every body. The demand for this tract was very great, 
and the mandarins never opposed its distribution. 

We had nowhere so much intercourse with the mandarins as at this 
place. They agreed upon the reasonableness of our being permitted to 
trade; they thought that Ning-po ought to enjoy the same privileges as 
Canton, as it had been visited at so early a period by European traders; 
but as the laws of the Celestial Empire prohibited trade with foreigners they 
could only connive at our trading. As for themselves, they were highly 
desirous that the trade should be opened, for they would thereby derive 
profit as well for their own purses as for the provincial treasury. They 
requested us therefore repeatedly to have the matters properly represented 
athome. ‘Then his Britannic Majesty might send a trastworthy person of 
a firm character to arrange the matters; they, on their part, would report 
the whole to the Emperor, and state the advantages derivable from such a 
trade. Notwithstanding the prohibitory laws, which were held forth by the 
literary mandarins in order to debar us from trading, the Te-tuh seemed to 
be much in our favour, but he was unable to prevail against so great a host 
of opponents. 


Ilad we here felt ourselves justified in insisting upon our demands, we 
might have traded to a great extent; and as\private traders we might have 
demanded the fulfilment of an agreement made with some merchants whom 
the mandarins sent purposely on board. But it was always the grand 
object of Mr. Lindsay to follow his instructions, and to abstain from every 
act of violence except in self-defence. He showed here a great deal of 
patience in not entering the harbour before bad weather forced him to do so, 

We heard here many pointed remarks upon Chinese government from the 
mandarins themselves. Sun, a naval commander, was very intimate with 
me, and held frequent private conversations. He would often talk without 
disguise, by saying, “ We are very weak ; this you perceive yourselves, and 
it would be childishness to conceal it. You want to trade with us for no 
other purpose than to benefit yourselves and to benefit us. The liberty of 
trading will be granted to you if you demand what we have neither power 
nor reason to refuse; but be on your guard, for you will have to encounter 
a great many rogues, who will endeavour to thwart your design. Let your 
Sovereign send a man with a determined mind, who can overawe narrow. 
minded mandarins, and properly vindicate your national character, and you 
will doubtless succeed.” This was the private opinion of a man, who, being 
upon intimate terms with the Te-tuh, reported to us every thing of import- 
ance. 

Notwithstanding the repeated collision with the mandarins of this = 
who tried by b goons stratagem, and main force to gain an ascendancy, 
we parted with the most friendly feelings towards each other. The Te-tuh 
sent some presents on board, and bade us a hearty farewell. At the eve of 
our departure they offered to us 600 dollars as demurrage for the delay they 
had occasioned; this we refused, however. We were always assured that 
those military preparations were by no means intended for us; this was ra- 
ther hard to believe: for when we came, we saw no camps nor war-boats in 
the river, and when we left, all the forces dispersed. 


The attachment of the people to our cause was here even greater than at 
Fuh Chow. During our stay at Ning-po a great number of merchants made 
repeated inquiries about our cargo. ey entered upon the most minute 
circumstances, and discoursed on the probability of re-establishing a trade 
which had contributed so much towards the wealth of their city. Those 
who were sent on board to make the bargain always inculcated that we ought 
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firmly to demand such terms from the mandarins as would bring the trade 
on a firm footing. 


We parted from both the people and the mandarins with a promise to do 
our utmost in order to have the matters properly arranged. ‘They told us, 
“ Arrange the matters with our Sovereign, and we will receive you next year 
with open arms.” 

The little trade we carried on at Kin Tang, a romantic island in the 
neighbourhood of Ning-po, showed the readiness of the people to commence 
commerce whenever they are freed from the vigilance of the mandarins. 


Not far from Ning-po to the north, Cha-poo, the Chinese emporium for 
Japan, is situated. We did not visit this place, but we were afterwards 
recommended to go from Ning-po thither. According to all accounts, it is a 
wealthy place, with a tolerable harbour and much produce, principally raw 
silk for exportation. 

Keang-Soo Province. 

We had heard so much of the celebrated Shang-hae, that we were very 
desirous to see the place. The city is excellently situated for trade, in one 
of the most fertile vistriets of the Chinese empire, not far from Nan King, 
in the neighbourhood of the mouth of the Yang-tsye-Keang, the largest river 
in Asia, and on the banks of a navigable river. 


European vessels seem never to have traded to this place; perhaps the 
extensive sand-banks at the mouth of the Yang-tsye-Keang have greatly de- 
terred ships from entering the river which leads to Shang-hae. If the whole 
were properly surveyed, few dangers could be apprehended from shoals, 
which stretch out to a great distance, but have regular soundings. The trade 
to a place which stands in connexion with a great port of Central Asia, whi- 
ther scarcely ever an European has penetrated, claims the attention of en-« 
lightened statesmen who are anxious to open new channels to British industry 
and mercantile enterprise. We found here, to our great mortification, the 
mandarins very narrow-minded and ignorant. We argued the point of 
granting us liberty to trade very warmly. “The unalterable laws of the Ce- 
lestial Empire permitted foreigners to trade to all ports, when their commer- 
cial relations with China were in their infancy ; can these unalterable laws 
change when our commerce has arrived to such a degree of importance ? 
The merchants of this place come to our ports ; we grant them full liberty 
to carry on their commerce ; can the Celestial Empire refuse an equal right 
when they ask for such a privilege? Do you not permit Cochin-Chinese 
and Siamese vessels upon the same grounds to come to your ports?) You 
tell us that his Imperial Majesty highly compassionates foreigners ; can his 
great compassion refuse the grant of so just aclaim?” After a great many 
debates, they came to the same conclusion as the mandarins of Ning-po, viz. 
that his British Majesty might send a person deputed on purpose to settle 
these matters with the Emperor. 

We insisted here upon being permitted to buy provisions and silks ; both 
were granted; indeed it appeared that every thing was practicable when we 


firmly demanded it, and that even the least thing was refused when we 
humbly asked for it, 


I regret that we did not visit Soo Chow, one of the richest districts of the 
empire in the neighbourhood of Shang-hae; nor did we see Tung Chow, at 
the entrance of the Yang-tsye-Keang, neither any place about the Yellow 
River; but we visited Tsung-ming, an alluvial island on the north, at the 
mouth of the Great River. Whilst small unimportant islands in the Pacific 
Ocean have claimed the attention of the most able navigators, those extensive 
flourishing regions about tLe Yang-tsyeeKeang and the Yellow River never 
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attracted any notice, and until this moment they are never visited by Euro- 
peans, because they are unknown, and the coast has never been surveyed. 


We had no time to visit Teen-tsin, the third emporium in the empire; nor 
could we go to Kin Chow, Kae Chow, or Nankin, the principal emporiums 
of Manchow Tartary, whither hundreds of Chinese junks annually repair 
and carry on a most advantageous trade. Since the Shang-tung people have 
been permitted to colonise this country it has begun to increase in wealth 
and strength, and is now the most productive country among all the regions 
about Peking. 

Shang-tung Province. 

We passed Kaon Chow, the most important emporium of this province, 
and the rendezvous of a great many junks. We touched at the Shang-tung 
saeapered at Wei-hae-wei, where we found the mandarins very unfriendly, 

hang-tung can give very little in exchange of imports. The people are 
strong and industrious, but very clumsy, and little qualified for merchants. 

It would be the highest presumption in strangers to insist upon the altera- 
tion of laws whereby millions are guided, and which have the sanction of 
many centuries; but they have aright to ask a renewal of their ancient 
privileges, because ancient regulations are venerated in China and constantly 
referred to, so that they would act entirely in conformity to true Chinese 
principles. Every nation claims the same privileges for themselves which 
they have granted to another nation. If Chinese junks have the full per- 
mission to trade to our ports, have we no right to ask the same privilege ¢ 
They have our permission certainly, but not that of their own government. 

Great is the field for mercantile enterprise. If the coast is properly sur- 
veyed, if a commercial treaty is concluded, the manufacturer will be em- 
ployed, and the merchant find an extensive market. We have been anxious 
to explore the interior of Africa ; Central Asia is a more extensive and ime 
portant field ; if the former has drawn the attention of the more scientifi¢ 
men, let the latter claim the attention of manufacturers and merchants. 


Corea. Chaou-seen. 

Perhaps no country in Asia, accessible by sea, has less been visited by 
Europeans. The productions are unknown, and the language has never 
found its way to Europe. Besides an account of a few Dutchmen, who 
had been wrecked on the coast and resided in the country for 2 great length 
of time, and the detail of a few Jesuits who went thither, we have no 
authentic description of this remote country. Those parts which we visited 
were fertile, but uncultivated. The inhabitants, a well-made race of people, 
lived in a most wretched state ; they showed the greatest distrust, but grew 
more familiar the longer we stayed. They were exceedingly anxious that 
we should not approach their dwellings. Their mandarins were more severe 
in their punishments than even the Chinese. 


We were invited by an official messenger to come to Gan Keang harbour, 
which is not yery far from the capital. When sending in our petition, we 
were assured that these matters should be duly represented to his Majesty, 
who would return an answer upon our request, After considerable delay, a 
great mandarin arrived, who informed us that Corea, being a dependent 
state, had no will of its own, but implicitly obeyed the will of the sovereign 
of the Celestial Empire ; they could var Fe not permit us to trade, because 
they had not received the imperial sanction for such an uncustomary trans- 
action. We refuted this assumption of vassalage, proving, from their own 
authority, that they were only a tributary nation. They were ashamed 
themselves that they had humbled themselves in the eyes of foreigners, in 
order to have a pretext for refusing them to trade, . 
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Great Loo Choo. 


When we arrived here the natives were rather shy, and did not show 
much cordiality; they grew, however, by degrees more affectionate, but still 
prevented our walking about. Having the means of freely communicating 
with them, we endeavoured to impress them with the friendly feelings 
which the British nation cherished towards a people who had given them 
ample proofs of their disinterested kindness. ey supplied us very readily 
with provisions, but were unwilling to enter into any commercial dealings, 
because this was against the law, and besides, their native country was very 
small and barren, and they could give nothing in exchange. We quoted to 
them the Sandwich Islands as an instance of the happy result of having 
entered into an intercourse with Europeans; though they greatly wondered 
at this, they were too much influenced by Chinese politics thus to change 
their system of exclusion on our behalf. Their trade is principally carried 
on with Fuh Chow. ‘Thither they send annually their craft, with cargoes of 
provision and sulphur, and take Chinese manufactures in return. They 
denied their having any intercourse with Japan, though there were three 
junks from that country in the harbour. If we had not been prevented by 
the LooChoo mandarins, we might have freely conversed with these Japanese, 
who were very anxious to conciliate our friendship. 


It appears that China exercises a very great influence upon the surround- 
ing nations. If China gave the signal for opening a trade with the British 
pation, all those poly tributary states would be ready to follow the example 
of the Celestial Empire. This is perhaps not applicable to Japan, which 
has always maintained its independence of China, and acts to its own dis- 
cretion, but it fully applies to ae Choo, Corea, and Cochin-China. The 
most exclusive nation, the Coreans, trade only,with Manchow Tartary and 
with Japan. Their ambassadors have the hberty of opening a shop or 
warehouse at Peking, so also the Cochin-Chinese and Siamese have the 
permission of bringing one or two junks free of duty with their embassy to 
Canton. If Chinese notions about an ambassador are imbibed from these 
mercantile embassies, which seems to be the case, must we then be asto- 


nished that our ambassadors have been treated with so little decorum, 
because they were viewed in the same light? 


In concluding this Paper, I sincerely express my hope that this voyage 
may tend to awaken that general interest for Chinese trade which so exten- 
sive a field for mercantile enterprise has to claim. 





INFINITY AND VARIETY OF LIFE AND BEING. 


SometiMes in moments of depression, nature appears to me a vast body 
of water, which for ever encroaches on its own icy shores, and melts them 
away. On them are seen the million shapes of individual existence, from 
the leaf and the grain of sand toman, each in turn devoured and lost in the 
advancing waves of that ocean, which they all swell with the same substance 
as itsown. On the opposite verge to that on which I am placed, the surf 
is congealing, perhaps mto strand, and forming, as it hardens, innumerable 


modes of being, each to last but for a day, and be again absorbed and dif- 
fused in the returning tide.—Arthur Coningsby. 





MR. BUCKINGHAM’S TOUR THROUGH THE 
COUNTRY—DERBY, HULL, &c. 





On my first leaving London it was my intention to have taken 
notes of my journey through the midland counties, and to have 
formed them into a Narrative Tour for publication in these pages : 
first, because I knew that there were many readers of the Review 
who would be glad to be thus informed of my progress; and next, 
because I believed that I should be able to communicate something 
new of each place visited, and worthy of record as well as of perusal. 
But from the incessant public labours in which I have been en- 
gaged ever since I quitted town, and from the manner in which I 
have been literally overwhelmed with private visits, invitations, 
hospitalities, and kindness, from families in every part of my route, 
I have scarcely had a single uninterrupted hour in any day ; and in 
none have I had more than sufficient time for the fulfilment of those 
engagements which could not be postponed. I find myself now, 
therefore, at the end of the third month, with such a number and 
variety of impressions resting on my mind, that I hardly know 
where to begin, or what to select and what to pass over amongst 
the multitude of objects that my memory places before me. I will 
endeavour, however, amidst these difficulties, to give such an out- 
ri sketch as my limited space, and still more limited time, will 
allow. 


After ten days of uninterrupted festivity at Sheffield, the histo 
of which was detailed in a preceding number of the Review, I le 
that town for Derby, at which place I arrived on Monday, Septem- 
ber the 16th. During the evenings of the week I delivered in the 
large Lancasterian School-room of the town, the place usually 
selected for such purposes, six lectures—four on the Countries of 
the East, and two on Political Sciénce. The former were attended 
by audiences of about four hundred in number; and the latter, by 
about three hundred at the first, and five hundred at the second 
lecture. I know not which gave the most general satisfaction; 
but the expressions of approbation were more frequent and more 
marked at the Political Addresses: and many more of the audi- 
tors took an opportunity of thanking me personally for these than 
for the others. The audiences at both were almost entirely com- 
posed of the Whig and Liberal party. The families of the Strutts, 
both of Derby and Belper, were constant attendants;—and in 
addition to the leading Reformers of the town, were many ladies of 
elegant appearance and polished manners. But the High Church 
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and Tory party kept quite aloof; and absented themselves as stu- 
diously from the Descriptions of Egypt, Palestine, and Mesopota- 
mia, with all their Scriptural Illustrations, as from the Political 
Lectures—the inquiry with them, being generally, not, what is the 
kind of information to be obtained ? but, who is it that is to com- 
municate it? Their absence, however, was of no importance, ex- 
cept as marking their own aversion to any thing coming from a 
liberal source; for the room, though the largest in Derby, would 
not have contained any more: and if any persons were excluded 
for want of room, it was better that it should be those who would 
have relished the sentiments there advocated the least. 


The town of Derby is exceedingly pretty and agreeable to the 
stranger. Seated in the midst of a beautiful county, having a 
pleasant river running close by its borders, with good though nar- 
row streets, many well-built houses, a noble market-place and 
open square, with well-furnished shops of every kind, there are few 
towns in England that present a better combination of opulence, 
comfort, activity, neatness, and cleanliness. The silk-mills employ 
a sufficient number of people to give it the character of a manu- 
facturing town. But water being more used than steam as the 
power for working these mills, there is not so much smoke as in 
manufacturing towns generally; while the level nature of its site 
prevents its being subject to those accumulated heaps of dirt 
which abound in the hollow valleys of more hilly and broken situ- 
ations, On the other hand, the great number of resident gentry 
living within a short distance of the town, the large proportion of 
excellent private dwellings inhabited by retired persons of small 
fortunes, and the frequent visits of strangers to so central a spot, 
lying, as it does in the very heart of England, with the great 
public roads to all parts of the kingdom going through it, give it 
an aristocratical character, and an air of style and fashion which 
places it far above those towns in which the gentry are fewer, in 
the attractions which its shops and streets present, from the gay 
carriages, well-dressed gentlemen, and elegant ladies that are to be 
seen on a fine day moving in every direction. 


For the more complete enjoyment of a commanding view of the 
town and neighbourhood of Derby, I ascended the summit of the 
loftiest tower or steeple there, that of the church of All Saints, 
itself a very noble pile of architecture, both within and without ; 
and from the turrets and battlements of which, nearly two hundred 
feet above the level of the soil, a panoramic prospect may be en- 
joyed, which is well worth the trouble of the ascent, and which no 
stranger should omit to enjoy who can command the requisite 
degree of strength and leisure. 

As a proof of the interest excited by my stay in Derby, I may 
mention that an artist, who was engaged in painting a scene from 
the History of Jacob and Laban, for the grand staircase of New- 
stead Abbey, the birth-place of Lord Byron, and present seat of 
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Colonel Wildman, with whom the Duke of Sussex was then stay- 
ing on a visit, came over from Nottingham to attend the Lectures 
on the Countries of the East, and was so rivetted by the descri 
tion of Damascus, that he returned full of the impression of its 
beauties, dreamt of it all night, and arising in the morning in the 
same frame of mind as he went to bed, he could think of nothing 
else, and accordingly set about placing the city and its earthly pa- 
radise of surrounding country on canvass. When he had been oc- 
cupied on it two days, he came to entreat that I would come and 
see it, to say whether he had rightly conceived the general charac- 
ter of the picture or not; and I confess I was as much surprised 
as I was delighted to find how very nearly his picture of Damas- 
cus approached the original. The distant mountains of the back- 
ground, the delicious gardens of the fore-ground, the stately domes, 
the gorgeous mosques, the slender minarets, and the terraced 
dwellings, were all in excellent keeping; and the brilliant and 
sparkling waters of the Abana and Pharphar, which Milton so a 
propriately designates as ‘“* lucid streams,” and which Naaman t 
Syrian pronounced to be “ far more beautiful than all the waters 
of Israel,” were made to linger round the scene of enchantment 
as if charmed with its magic, and unable to disentangle themselves 
from its embrace. At the artist’s request I gave him some few 
hints for its correction and improvement; and doubt not but that 
it will form a splendid picture when finished. 

The Political Lectures were copiously reported and highly eulo- 
gized in the papers of the town, more especially in the Derby Re- 
porter ; and a great number of those who heard them took the 
pains to say to me, what I suppose they really felt, since I can 
imagine no motive for flattery, that they had never seen the great 
Truths of Political Science presented in so clear, so convincing, or 
so agreeable a light before. 

On the 22d of September I left Derby on a visit to Lord Ran- 
cliffe, at Bunny Park, near Nottingham, his lordship having come 
over to Derby during my stay there, to invite me to spend some 
time with him at his seat. My previously fixed engagements 
would not allow me, however, to enjoy that pleasure for more than 
a day, which was one of extreme gratification. A party had been 
invited from Nottingham to meet me; and the morning walk 
through the gardens and grounds, the elegant entertainment of the 
hospitable board, the frank, cordial, and social manners of the 
noble host, and the easy and agreeable conversation of the whole 
circle, made the party so delightful, that we sat together till past 
midnight, and even then separated with great reluctance. 

On the 23d of September I left Nottingham at six o'clock for a 
long journey, by way of Newark and Lincoln, to Hull, having to 
ride nearly one hundred miles, and give a lecture that same evening 
afterwards at Hull. The conveyances on the road were, however, 
of the best kind, with great facilities for changing: the country 
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through which we passed was rich, varied, and agreeable; and the 
whole journey was much lighter than I had expected it to be, as 
we arrived at Barton Ferry about three o’clock, by the mail from 
Lincoln, the Nottingham and Newark coaches meeting it there, 
and reached Hull at four, just in time to look at the rooms, to 
dine, and to proceed at once to the lecture fixed for the evening. 


The Lectures given at Hull were, like those at Derby, partly on 
the countries of the East, and partly on political subjects. The 
latter excited the greatest attention of the two; and were on the 
whole most generally approved. The following opinion, given by 
the Editor of the Hull Rockingham, however flattering, was, I 
believe, generally entertained : 


‘Mr. Buckingham has this week performed his promise, and delivered 
three lectures on political science. We had the pleasure of hearing the two 
first, and are bound in justice to say, that they were distinguished by sound 
constitutional principle. In picturing the operations of the three leading 
forms of government, the absolute monarchy, the democracy, and the com- 
bined representative system, he was very happy. The superiority of the last 
he described in a most convincing manner. With his description of the qua- 
lifications essential to a good Member of Parliament, and to the elector, we 
think the wildest Tory could find no fault, and that the veriest ultra-liberal 
would have been delighted. lis second lecture was on the duties of govern- 
ment, and on the modes of defraying the expenses attached to them. On 
these points, though there may be shades of difference in some respects be- 
tween him and us, his observations were ingenious and convincing, display- 
ing great research, and great knowledge of political economy. Government 
is instituted for the good of the whole community. Its duties, therefore, are 
protection from foreign interference, and the promotion of happiness inter- 
nally, and the prevention, to the utmost extent, of oppressive burdens by 
taxation. Mr. Buck ingham laid it down as a rule which ought never to be 
departed from, that the proportion of taxation should be according to the 
ability of the payer, and that he who is the greatest gainer, on account of the 
stake he has in the country, by the protection afforded him, ought to pay the 
most. One of the most imperious duties of government is the promotion of 
universal education. On this the lecturer descanted with eloquence and 
good sense, demonstrating, in our opinion, the great value of education, and 
the bounden duty of all governments to put it in the power of every indi- 
vidual under theircare, to acquire the rudiments of knowledge. Throughout 
this as well as the former lecture, there was an utter absence of party poli- 
tical feeling. Principles, to which no thinking man can object, were laid 
down and developed, with a desire to come at correct conclusions. In these 
conclusions, where there is discussion divested of selfish prepossessions, 
— will be very little variation either in the mind of Tory, Whig, or 

Radical.’ 


During my stay at Hull, I had the happiness of enjoying all the 
attention and hospitality by which my former visits to that spirited 
and liberal town had been characterized, and all the intervals 
which public labour allowed, were filled up by the most agreeable 
occupations of friendly intercourse, varied with every charm which 
the most cordial attentions could bestow. Through the kind aid 
of those who were the most competent to the task, I was enabled 
also to collect many interesting particulars respecting the town 
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itself, as well as its past and present condition, which will be 
found embodied in the following sketch : 
A stranger obtains an inadequate idea of the port of Hull on 


a it from the water, in consequence of the low and 
a 


most sunken situation of the town. The fine parochial church 
of the Holy Trinity would be the sole conspicuous object, were it 
not for the new church, dedicated to St. James, at the westward, 
and a pretty terrace leading in the same direction. To be sure 
the visitor sees the topmasts and streamers of the shipping 
peering behind the buildings, showing this to be a port, but not in- 
dicating one half of its extent. He sees, also, at the eastern ex- 
tremity, a kind of fortification, but of an appearance not very 
formidable. This is the citadel, in which a detachment of infantry 
is always quartered. On landing, the traveller has the choice of 
two excellent taverns, each commanding a full view of the Humber 
and the Lincolnshire coast. Opposite to one of them stands the 
Pilot Office, at which there is an observatory. To the right-hand 
is a ship-yard and dry-dock, the South-End Battery, and the 
Watch-house for the convenience of the Tide-surveyors of the 
Customs, who board vessels as they arrive in the roads. About a 
hundred yards to the left of this position, is the Theatre Royal, and, 
in close proximity, one or two rival establishments on a minor scale. 


Proceeding down Queen Street, past the Butchery and Corn 
Exchange—an improving quarter—the stranger arrives at the 
equestrian statue of William III., which crowns the head of the 
Market-place. This place is, at length, found to be so insufficient 
for the wants of an increasing population, and at so inconvenient 
a distance from the still extending suburbs, that a new one is in 
contemplation. On the same line with the Market-place is Low- 
gate, in which St. Mary’s church is situated, and where, likewise, 
stands the Mansion House. The exterior of this hall is shabby 
and unprepossessing enough, unlike the Hotels de Ville on the 
Continent, but great improvements have been made within, and 
the present court-room is provided with ample accommodation for 
all classes of that motley assemblage which appears there at the 
quarter sessions. Emerging from Lowgate, we come upon the 
Old Dock Quay, which extends a full quarter of a mile in length. 
The dock itself engrosses ten acres of ground. At the north end, 
where the dock-office stands, it joins the river Hull, at that part 
which was converted into an harbour centuries ago, and formed the 
seat of the old town, along its western bank, where the High Street 
or Strand of Hull runs for upwards of half a mile. The old dock 
was, in 1829, united to the Humber Dock, opened in 1809, by 
what is called the Junction Dock. Thus the old town is encircled 
by water, where it was formerly girdled by walls. 


Few ports possess the accommodation for shipping afforded by 
the port of Hull. The area covered by the docks is about twenty- 
three acres. Within the circuit thus delineated are comprehended 
the Trinity House, and two handsome Hospitals, the Savings’ 
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Bank, the Excise, Post, and Stamp Offices, the Custom House, 
the Subscription and Lyceum Libraries, the Charity Hall, the Gas 
Works, and the Lead Works; all within a three minutes’ walk. 
These boundaries also include the houses where those illustrious 
men of Hull, Andrew Marvel and William Wilberforce, resided ; 
the Branch Bank of England, the private banks, the Exchange, 
the three Newspaper offices, the Mariner’s Church, the Floating 
Chapel for Seamen, besides many dissenting places of worship, 
public schools, and charitable foundations. 


Just beyond this boundary, at the foot of the Junction Dock 
bridge, in the parish of Sculcoates, are the church dedicated to 
St. John, and the Hull and Sculcoates Dispensary. The former 
isa neat brick edifice; the latter is quite a recent erection, faced 
with stucco, and an ornament to the neighbourhood. The General 
Infirmary, which is truly an honour to the town, is situated further 
on, nearly in the same direction. It is on the lawn before this 
edifice that a statue of the late benevolent Dr. Alderson was 
erected in the week preceding our last visit to Hull. Behind this 
building is an Infant-school establishment, and, in the vicinity, new 
streets are in course of formation. They open upon the fields, with 
a prospect of the cricket-ground, the spring bank, and the works 
which supply the town with water. 

The bank is a good situation for a promenade, and should be 
laid down and planted for that purpose. This walk makes an 
acute angle with the Beverley road, a pretty approach to the 
town, studded with handsome villas. In this neighbourhood is a 
brewery, a colour-mill, tan-yards, an iron-foundry, and a Refuge 
for the Insane, one of the best-regulated establishments of the kind 
in the kingdom. Returning through Prospect Street, and leaving 
it at its junction with Albion Street, we pass by the back of a 
handsome Wesleyan chapel, and proceed towards Kingston Square, 
a new place, where we have, in a cluster, the new Catholic chapel, 
Christ Church, Sculcoates Hall, the new Public Rooms containing 
the Music-hall, the Museum and Theatre of the Literary and Phi- 
losophical Society, and rooms appropriated to floral or other ex- 
hibitions. In the same square is the new Medical School, worthy 
of notice for the architectural beauty of its facade. Turning to 
the right, and in the direction of the North Bridge, we arrive at 
the Mechanics’ Institute. To the left of this strueture, and still 


- approaching the river, stands the Charter House. Somewhat 


beyond are several coal-wharfs, oil-yards, and oil-seed mills, manu- 
factories of whalebone and other bone, paint, and brushes, besides 
bonding-yards, both in the direction of Sculcoates, the Groves, 
and the Garrison Side. Hereabouts, also, are several ship-yards, 
and wet and dry docks; with a sugar-house, a soap-house, and 
some glue manufactories. Across the bridge, on the Holderness 
side, where windmills abound, are the suburbs of Witham, and of 
Drypool, with its church and national school. 


The approach to the town, on the west, is by the Aulaby Road, 
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on one side of which is a botanic garden, and on the other, in the 
immediate suburb, an ice-house. Parallel with this road, and 
nearer to the bank of the Humber, a new road has been cut from 
the village of Hessle. Various streets ramify from this road 
into the Pottery, where there is still an earthenware manufactory 
and a rope-walk, There used to be glass-works here also. This 
quarter, lately laid out chiefly in gardens, will soon be covered 
with houses. The new gaol occupies a large space in this direc- 
tion, and as you approach the western pier, you meet with a patent 
slip for the repair of ships, and several foundries. 

On passing over the bridge of the Humber Dock Basin, we have 
completed the circuit of the town, and arrived at the point where 
we first disembarked. The bustle here is generally considerable, 
as the ferry-boats and steam-packets are starting or returning 
almost at all hours. We believe that the number of steam-vessels 
is not less than from thirty to forty; they ply across the Humber, 
and up and down the rivers Ouse and Trent, also, coastwise, to 
Grimsby, Lynn, Yarmouth, and London, and some of them make 
foreign voyages to Hamburg and Rotterdam. Of sailing-vessels, 
upwards of 85,000 tons burden belong to the port, and shipping 
to the amount of from 200,000 to 300,000 tons enter it annually : 
about one-third of it, on an average, being foreign. The coasting 
trade of Hull is considerable. Her Baltic trade is not just now 
very prosperous, which is chiefly ascribed to the onerous imposi- 
tions on timber from these parts, and the restrictive policy of 
Russia, Prussia, and Sweden, by way of retaliation. Most of 
the corn imported comes from Denmark. Commerce with the 
Hans Towns continues pretty steady, but little intercourse is 
maintained with France or the Mediterranean. With the Nether- 
lands, trade has been, taken altogether, on the increase. The 
connexion with our Colonial possessions is considerable, employing 
fifty or sixty large ships annually. Of East and West India trade 
there is none; but it is expected that Hull will participate in the 
free trade to India and China. 

The whale-fishery, for which this port is famous, exhibits a 
decline of late years. In the year 1818 it employed sixty-three 
ships, and now about thirty. Last year the fishery was good, and 
this season has been remarkably successful. The produce is esti- 
mated at 4500 tons of oil, and nearly 300 tons of bone. Since 
our departure from Hull we have read, with delight, an incident 
connected with this fishery, which will be ever memorable—we 
allude to the discovery and return of Capt. Ross and his comrades 
in the Isabella, commanded by Capt. Humphreys. The reception 
of the gallant navigators seems to have been of a truly hearty and 
British character. 

Hull is well supplied with fish of various kinds, as cod, ling, 
haddock, herrings, halibut, soles, salmon, and shell-fish. Excellent 
shrimps are caught opposite to Paul, a village near Hedon, about 
four or five miles east of the town. The fishing-smacks are numerous. 
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Immense quantities of leeches are imported from Hamburg: the 
imports of sheep’s wool are also enormous : and, in return for this 
article and hemp, flax, hides, horns, bones, iron, corn, pitch, resin, 
tar, timber, &c., are exported great quantities of cotton, cotton- 
twist, woollen fabrics, hardware, coals, &c. A good supply of 
wine is directly imported, and some, along with spirits and tobacco, 
is removed under bond from other large ports. The annual re- 
venue of customs averages rather more than 700,000/. . It has 
suffered from the establishment of Goole as a port, twenty miles 
up the Humber. A privilege recently conceded to Goole, of bond- 
ing tobacco, will further diminish the receipts at Hull, and, we 
should apprehend, will also multiply facilities for smuggling. But 
there seems to be no ground for discouragement in the present 
state of Hull. The population, amounting to 60,000, seems to be 
on the alert, and attentive to every circumstance that is calculated 
to benefit the port. A new spirit is beginning to display itself; 
and the town may be compared to a bird which is moulting its 
old feathers, and mewing its wing for a bolder flight. At present, 
the inhabitants are anxiously awaiting the visit of the municipal 
commissioners to inquire into the corporations, which bodies, the 
people, here as elsewhere, desire to see remodelled in such a man- 
ner as to render them more popular and responsible. Many ad- 
vantages to the port, in a civil and mercantile view, are antici- 
pated from the contemplated change. There is an Association of 
Burgesses formed for vindicating their rights, maintaining their 
claims, and collecting information for the Corporate Commission. 
Mr. Hill lately gave them the benefit of his assistance and advice. 
There is also a Society of Liberals to aid the cause of Reform. 
Another association, called the Guardian Society, has existed 
nearly seven years, and is composed of tradesmen. Its object is 
mutual protection against swindling, robbery, and common infor- 
mers, and the taking cognizance of other matters affecting trade. 
it gives us peculiar pleasure to notice the organization of a Sea- 
man’s Friendly Society, and the formation of a library connected 
with it. 

Hull has no Chamber of Commerce, a desideratum which, we 
think, ought to be supplied without further delay. Along with 
some other beneficial plans, it has been the subject of conversation 
and incidental notice, but, ‘like seed cast on a rock,” it seems to 
have taken no root. A Society of Shipowners exists, but it is ob- 
vious that this is not the only class interested in commerce. We 
believe, indeed, that in this body a general prejudice prevails 
against the system of Reciprocity ; yet it does not appear that the 
port of Hull has really suffered from this system, if we draw our 
conclusions from official documents, and not from the artful, par- 
tial, and garbled accounts, circulated with great activity and inge- 
nuity through those organs of intelligence which find it convenient 
to accept and insert them. A late Parliamentary Return, moved 
for by Mr. Hutt, showing the number of vessels and amount of 
their tonnage, entered inwards at the port of Hull for each of the 
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last twenty-five years, proves that in the years 1809, 10, and 11, 
before ‘‘ reciprocity” was heard of, the foreign tonnage entered 
inwards at Hull far exceeded that of our own country, and that 
in the year 1810, it nearly tripled British tonnage. 


We see, by a paragraph in the Hull Advertiser, that attention 
has been directed to the subject of Russian Exactions upon British 
Commerce. The matter should not rest there. 

The different institutions in Hull seem to have recommenced 
their winter career, and are now in full activity. The Literary and 
Philosophical Society reopened a short time ago, with an account 
from its President of the great scientific meeting at Cambridge in 
the summer. It was suggested on this occasion that the Hull 
Society should be formed into sections or classes, for the advance- 
ment of science, and that Statistics should be made an object of 
sedulous cultivation in the port. We hope these hints will be at- 
tended to. The Mechanics’ Institute has likewise begun its win- 
ter course of lectures. This establishment, we can truly say, is 
conducted with a happy combination of spirit and judgment; the 
consequence of which is, that its list of members is rapidly en- 
larging, and the concern ag a In\its hall are erected statues 
of Dr. Alderson, and of the late Daniel Sykes, Esq., twice mem- 


ber for Hull. When the latter was lately opened to the public, 
a hope was expressed by one of the Y meres that Hull would 


speedily redeem herself for having so long neglected to erecta 
monument to the memory of the great Andrew Marvel. 

An Association, for which we have a great regard—that of 
the Friends of Poland—met again recently, and its President 
delivered an address on the effects of the last debate in the 
House of Commons on Mr. Fergusson’s motion, on the proceedings 
in behalf of Poland since that period, and the distressing state of 
the country and the refugees at the present time. Hull also pos- 
sesses a committee favourable to African Colonization. At the 
New Medical School, the Infirmary, and the Dispensary, the 
regular winter lectures have commenced. Music is becoming a 
favourite pursuit. ‘The Choral and New Philharmonic are giving 
concerts. The Floral and Horticultural Society is about termi- 
nating its exhibitions for the year, after a very successful season. 
Nor will the Botanic Garden yield its beauties to the frosts of 
winter, without an improvement in its management. Prospects 
brighten upon it. Another proof of the new impulses with which 
this town is beginning to be actuated, is the establishment of a 
Joint-Stock-Bank, with branches at Louth and Gainsborough. They 
are supported by substantial men, and no doubt is entertained b 
practical persons of their stability or success. We find, also, 
amongst other improvements, that Hackney Coaches have been 
introduced, for which three stations are appointed. 


The Holy Trinity church has recently been embellished by a 
new east window of painted glass. Other places of worship have 
received the noble addition of an organ. _A new and improved 
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receptacle for the poor has been determined upon, and, as before 
mentioned, a new market-place. The subscription for the pro- 
posed monument to Mr. Wilberforce is still augmenting, but consi- 
derable difference of opinion exists not only as to the most eligible 
site, but with respect to the description of monument. 

With all these indications of awakened public spirit, Hull, like 
other towns, is in the éransition state; and, therefore, somewhat 
disorganized. Old bonds are broken, and new ones are not yet 
formed of sufficient coherence. The principle of association is 
at work, but is counteracted by the pride of independence in 
action, which, being a newly-acquired pleasure, is indulged in, we 
fear, to the prejudice of the people’s cause, and “enterprises of 
great pith and moment.” 

After a most agreeable stay at Hull, I journeyed northward, 
and in the course of my route visited Beverley, Scarborough, York, 
Ripon, and Richmond, and afterwards proceeded to Sunderland, 
North and South Shields, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne, as well as 
Darlington and Stockton ; of each of which agreeable reminiscences 
are preserved, and will be embodied, if possible, in a continuation 
of the present narrative in a future Number. 








MILITARY FLOGGING STILL CONTINUED. 


Ow Friday, Nov. 16, private Orger, of the second battalion of the first regi- 
ment of grenadier guards, conimanded by the Duke of Wellington, was marched 
to the King’s Mews Barracks, Charmg Cross, to undergo a sentence of five 
hundred lashes, for having come in a state of intoxication on duty, and having 
threatened to run the first person through who dared to take his arms from him, 
according to orders. Colonel Doyle, the commander of the battalion, was in 
attendance, and Captain Torrens, the adjutant, read over the minutes of the 
court-martial. The unfortunate man was then tied up, and a fresh hand was 
procured at every twenty lashes, but he did not utter a sigh or agroan, After he 
had received two hundred lashes without a murmur, Mr, Harrison, the surgeon 
of the regiment, went up to the man, and, from what he observed, gave imme- 
diate orders to stop the punishment. A hackney-coach was then procured, which 
was brought into the Mews, and Orger baving been taken down, was put into the 
couch, and removed to the military hospital in Rochester Row, Tothill Fields, 
Westminster, when the proper applications were made to his back, which was 
most dreadfully excoriated. 

The Editor of the Examiner, from whose pages we copy the paragraph given 
above, asks: ‘* What will Mr. Buckingham say to this, who so implicitly relied 
upon Mr, Ellice’s assurances that flogging should be discontinued? Mr. Buck- 
ingham was dissatisfied with us for laughing at his egregious credulity, or mis- 
placed civility, we know not which.” 

Mr. Buckingham will say to this, that he has been painfully deceived in rely- 
mg upon the assurances made by Mr. Ellice: that his hopes Lave been entirely 
disappointed. He neither thought it, however, “ egregious credulity,” or “ mis- 
placed civility,” to place confidence in the public and solemn assurances of such 
aman as Mr. Ellice; nor does he feel at all ashamed of still possessing a dispo- 
sition to give men credit for being sincere until they are detected in dishonesty. 
The Editor of the Examiner may be assured that Mr. Buckingham has as much at 
heart as bimself the abolition of this degrading scourge ; and that neither the 
opposition of enemies, nor the sarcasm of friends, will have any effect in deterri 


him from pressing the evils of impressment and floggi tha oublic mind 
both are entirely abolished, P gging on the public mind, un 
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Le Potonais, Journal des Intéréts de la Pologne. Paris, 1833. 


We have already three monthly numbers of this new Polish 
periodical before us, and are in daily expectation of receiving the 
fourth. The noble exiles in Paris are indefatigable in their efforts 
to preserve the spirit of nationality, and to vindicate their claims to 
European sympathy and support. In these exertions they have the 
strenuous co-operation of many of the most distinguished Peers 
and Deputies of France; and it is under‘ such auspices that the 
present publication appears. Amongst these eminent patrons we 
observe the names of Count Raymond de Bérenger, Count Mont- 
alembert, Marshal Grouchy, Generals Lafayette and Bertrand, 
MM. Arago, de Courcelles, Jouffroy, Lafitte, Odilon-Barrot, 
Victor de Tracy, &c. &e. 

The conductors of “ Le Polonais” intend, in their own words, 
to manifest through the press, the indestructible existence of 
Polish nationality, and to attack, during their temporary pilgrim- 
age, the oppressors of Poland, with those peaceable, but potent 
weapons, which strike ata distance, and whose wounds are fatal to 
tyrants. With this view, they will vigilantly expose the perfidious 
calumnies of the Czar’s suborned agents, and endeavour to arouse 
the practical sympathies of Europe into a demonstration in favour 
of Poland, by making the public better acquainted with its history, 
institutions, political relations, geography, statistics, science, and 
literature. The reader will form an idea of the contents of these 
three parts, from the following enumeration : 


Introduction, declaratory of the firm determination of the Poles 
yet to recover their country from foreign domination, and to re- 
establish it in its integrity and independence—Consolation, an ad-~ 
mirable article by Count Montalembert—Reunion of Lithuania 
with Poland—Letter from a Mother to Dr. Chalmers, of Hull, 
from the Hull Polish Record ; and Stanzas to the Children of Be- 
verley, by M. Witwicki—Poland judged in England—A Speech 
on Polish Nationality—Observations on the Catechism of Wilna, 
respecting the Worship of the Russian Autocrat, by M. Ballanche 
—The War still continues—Fragments from Dziady, a poem, by 
Adam Mickiewicz, translated into French by M. Burgaud des 
Marets—Polish Chronicle, from the Fall of Warsaw to August 1833. 


We give a few observations from La Guerre Dure, showing that 
war is still carried on in Poland.—‘ That this war continues, that 
resistance is still going on, that the national life is not extinct, is 
proved, Ist, by the atrocities that are unceasingly committed in 
the country in order to destroy the national spirit; the passive re- 
sistance opposed to military service and the oath of fidelity; and 
executions like that at Cronstadt renewed in numerous 

laces; 2dly, by the perseverance with which many thousand 
oles support banishment and all its attendant privations, rather 
than accept a perfidious amnesty, which is intended, like all former 
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ones, to entrap them. Resistance is also still manifested by partial 
insurrections in the country, the consequences of intolerable op- 
pression, and the immovable faith of the inhabitants, which induces 
them, at the slightest rumour of a movement, to run to arms, 
without reckoning the force opposed to them.’ 


The perseverance with which Poland still struggles with her 
destroyer, and protests against the decisions of war and diplomacy 
combined to effect her ruin, is one of the most remarkable and ele- 
vating spectacles in the annals of the human race. These heroic 
exertions CaNNoT be unavailing; and, though Poland seems at: 
this moment under a woful eclipse, she will as surely emerge from 
the shadow of Russia’s unprotecting wing, as the sun of spring 
shall melt the ice and disperse the mists of winter. The darkest 
hour is that before the dawning, and the fate of Poland cannot be 
more calamitous than it is now. 


Meantime, we wish that works like the present, respectable, 
well-conducted, instructive, and interesting, may find their way to 
every Englishman’s fireside, and stir up within him energy to pro- 
mote one of the most righteous causes for which patriots ever shed 
their blood, or abandoned their native dwellings. 








IMPRESSMENT OF SEAMEN. 


We feel it our duty to the Seamen of England, and to the cause of their Eman- 
cipation, as well as to our own efforts in their behalf, to give insertion in these 
pages to the account of their proceedings in connexion with this question: more 
especially as the London Newspapers, though regularly supplied with copies of 
these reports, have not thought them of sufficient interest to be made public in 
their columns. Asa specimen of the difficulty of satisfying these organs of public 
opinion by any course that can be taken, the two following examples may be 
given :—Being at Newcastle, where one of the papers, “ Tnx Newcastie Press,” 
had professed great interest in the question of Impressment, and asserted its 
strong desire to see the gallant Tars of the North relieved from this badge of 
slavery, we sent to its Editor a copy of the Address put forth by the Seamen of 
Shields, requesting that, in justice to the seamen themselves, he would give it a 
place in his pages ; and the answer returned was, that it should be inserted ; but 
that ‘‘the Seamen of Shields did not deserve this act of justice at the hands of 
“Tue Newcastie Press,” because they had not sent a copy of their Address to 
that paper.” ‘To prevent the same cause being assigned for omitting to notice 
these proceedings by any of the London Newspapers, we had copies printed at 
our own cost, and sending them to London, had them forwarded, with a short cir- 
cular, to each of the London Editors, by scarcely any of whom were they noticed 
in any way whatever. One of them, however, the Editor of the “ Bri1’s New 
Werkty Messencer,” gives this notice to correspondents: “ Mr. Buckingham’s 
repeated circulars are very like political puffs—he has no need of them.” Sothat 
one class of Editors take offence because the documents are not sent to them ; 
and another makes it a subject of complaint that they are sent. But with all 
deterence to their judgments, we think both are in error in making it of any im- 
portance whether the papers are sent to them ornot. ‘The question of Impressment 
is one of great national importance, by whomsoever it is agitated ; and the interests 
of the Seamen—for it is their liberties that are sought to be established by the 
abolition of this cruel practice—ought not to be either sacrificed or neglected on 
such slender grounds as mere personal likings or dislikings ; or to be injured be- 
cause certain papers are or are not sent to the Editors of the public journals in the 
way or at the time that they most approve. Whether they assist or oppose us, 
however, we shall still persevere, being assured of victory in the end. 
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PROCEEDINGS CONNECTED WITH THE ABO- 
LITION OF IMPRESSMENT, 





We gave, in our last Number, a brief report of what had passed 
at Hull on this subject. During our stay there, we made it a 
oint of duty to search the records of the town and port, for cases 
in which Impressment had been productive of cruelty and wrong ; 
and in which the conduct of Judges and Juries had shown the 
general sense of its illegality also. In this search we were not 
unsuccessful; and we subjoin the cases as they are reported in the 
records of the time, with a hope that the readers of this Revrew will 
make the same inquiries in other seaport towns of the kingdom, 
and send us the result of their researches, to which we promise to 
give every attention. The following are the cases from the Hull 


papers : 


Extract from the Hull Advertiser, July 26, 1794. 
A most melancholy affair happened on Saturday last, on board the ship 


Sarah and Elizabeth of this port, returning from Davis Straits. About four 
o'clock on that day, being nearly nine leagues off St. Abb’s Head, she was 
fired at by the Aurora Frigate, Captain William Effington, when she hoisted 
her colours, and being to windward at the second shot bore down on the 
frigate ; most of the crew in the mean time had gone between decks, and 
secured the hatches, to prevent their being impressed; a boat from the 
Aurora then came on board, and shortly after another, filled with armed men, 
upon which one of the Aurora’s crew took charge of the helm. Soon after 
five o'clock the Aurora came along-side, and as the men would not come 
upon deck, the boatswain of the Aurora holding a hand-grenade in one 
hand, and a lighted match in the other, asked Captain Effington if he should 
fire the hand-grenade among the people, which the captain ordered him to 
do ; but on the representation of the master of the Sarah and Elizabeth, that 
the ship was full of oil, and if the hand-grenade was fired she would imme- 
diately blow up, he desisted. The crew then proceeded with crows to break 
up the hatches ; and as the men still refused to come upon deck, one of the 
officers from on board the Aurora hailed his captain, and said, “ Will you 
give us leave to fire?” to which Captain Effington answered in the affirm- 
ative; and the marines, to about sixteen phe pos in number, fired down 
the hatchway, by which one man of the and Elizabeth’s was 
killed, and three were badly wounded: the boatswain of the Aurora was 
wounded in the leg. The crew of the Sarah and Elizabeth begged for quar- 
ter long before the people from the Aurora ceased firing, notwithstanding the 
orders of their captain and other officers. The greater part of the crew of 
the Sarah and Elizabeth, with the wounded men, were then taken on board 
the Aurora and put in irons, where they yet remain. The Sarah and Eliza- 
beth arrived here on Wednesday, whea the body of the dead man was 
landed, and a verdict taken before William Watson Bolton, Esq., Coroner. 
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The Jury were unanimous in bringing it in “ Wilful Murder against the 
captain and part of the crew of the Aurora.” 

We hear that the owners of the Sarah and Elizabeth have instituted a pro- 
secution against them. ‘The foregoing facts are the substance of the deposi« 
tions sworn before the Coroner and Jury. 
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Extract from the Tull Advertiser, August 2, 1794. 


Mark Bolt was charged upon oath with firing a pistol, loaded with gun- 
powder and slugs, at Charles Darley, of this town, mariner, whereby the said 
Charles Darley was wounded in the left breast. The same Mark Bolt stood 
charged also upon the Coroner’s Inquest with Manslaughter, for killing and 
slaying the said Charles Darley in his own defence. 

The Judge, in his charge to the Grand Jury, at the opening of the Assizes, 
recommended this case to their particular attention. He observed, that at a 
time like the present, it was the duty of every good subject to give all pos« 
sible energy to the operations of government; that as hitherto no other me- 
thod of manning the navy was found to be effectual, except the compulsory 
one of impressing, it was obliged to be resorted to im times of emergency, 
after the usual inducement of bestowing extraordinary bounties was found 
insufficient ; that therefore any resistance on the part of a person who was 
liable to be impressed, against those who were duly authorized for the ser- 
vice, would be dangerous to encourage, and required exemplary punish- 
ment. 

The address, however, failed of its effect. Notwithstanding that the 
gentlemen who composed the Grand Jury were persons of unquestionable 
loyalty, and the steady friends of government, notwithstanding the intimation 
from the learned Judge, that their characters as friends to the constitution 
were in some degree implicated in the event of the trial, and notwith- 
standing the fear of incurring the suspicion of being encouragers of re- 
sistances in the common people, they refused to find a Bill of Indictment. 
They could not wiilenstate, that in order to support the measures of govern- 
ment, it was necessary to support an infamous abuse of power in some of the 
lowest of its delegates. 


Extract from the Hull Advertiser, August 4, 1798. 


Last Monday evening the Blenheim arrived here from the Greenland seas; 
as she passed Whitebooth Roads, the Nonsuch and Redoubt, men of-war 
stationed there as guard-ships, fired several shots to bring her to, but without 
the desired effect. Two or three boats were then sent from those ships for 
the purpose of impressing the seamen of the Blenheim, who, armed with 
large Greenland knives and spears, resolutely opposed their getting on 
board. The Nautilus sloop-of-war, commanded by Captain Gunter, was at 
this time considerably ahead of the Blenheim, near Paul ; Captain Gunter 
sent one of his boats to assist those from the Nonsuch and Redoubt, and 
fired upwards of thirty shots at the Blenheim to bring her to, but without 
being more successful than the guard-ships. The crew, determined not to 
be impressed, secured their master and the pilot in the cabin, to prevent 
their mnterference ; they brought the ship into the entrance of the harbour, 
where she unluckily took the enn the boats from the guard-ships and 
the Nautilus, well manned and armed, surrounded her. The officer in one 
of the boats (the Launch) belonging to the Nonsuch resolutely ran along 
side of the Blenheim, and attempted to board her: the other boats, lying at - 
a distance, fired several muskets at the ship. The men on board the Blen- 
heim fired a swivel loaded with grape-shot and several muskets at the Non- 
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such’s boat, and with their knives, spears, or pikes, desperately wounded 
three men, among whom was their officer who commanded her. The 
people in the boats finding it in vain to make any further attempt, 
rowed to the shore. The wounded men were sent to the hospital, where, it 
is distressing to relate, one of them (Burnock) died on Wednesday nights 
and we are sorry to say the life of another (Sykes) is despaired of. The 
officer (Mr. Bell, master’s mate), we are told, is likely to recover. The 
crew of the Blenheim took the opportunity of the absence of the men-of- 
war’s boats to get on shore. None of them were wounded. The South 
End, the different ship-yards in Humber-street, the Garrison Side, and the 
New Jetty, were covered with an astonishing multitiide of spectators, who 
luckily escaped without being hurt, and we are happy to say returned 
peaceably to their homes. 





Extract from the Hull Advertiser, March 21, 1801. 


At York Assizes on Friday last, came on before Mr. Justice Chambers 
and a respectable Jury, the trial of Captain W. H. Mitchinson, of this port, 
for the murder of William Burnock and John Sykes, two of the crew of the 
Nonsuch man-of-war. Our readers will recollect that these died in conse« 
quence of the wounds they received on the 30th of July, 1798, from the 
crew of the Blenheim, then under the command of Captain Mitchinson, 
which ship they attempted to board in her passage up the Humber, from 
Greenland, for the purpose of impressing the men, but were frustrated in 
their design by an obstinate resistance. As this was a cause of general im- 
portance, in which the interests of almost every description of persons, and 
particularly those of the inhabitants of maritime towns were implicated, the 
Court was greatly crowded, The trial commenced at nine o’clock in the 
morning, and continued until near eight in the evening :, the utmost exertions 
and ingenuity were exercised by the counsel on both sides. 


On the part of the Crown it was contended, that Captain Mitchinson 
having the command of the Blenheim at that time, the desperate conduct of 
the crew, in consequence of which the above unfortunate circumstance hap- 
pened, must be solely attributed to his orders ; and that any restraint under 
which it might be attempted to be shown Captain M. laboured, was evidently 
meant for a of deception. This statement, however, was it seems 
contradicted by the witnesses for the prisoner ; and it ome a that 
so far from having any command over the crew of the Blenheim, he was en- 
tirely overpowered by them, handcuffed, and confined in the cabin; and 
that this confinement, instead of being collusive, was clearly and decidedly 
the result of outrage and compulsion. 


After the examination of witnesses was closed, the learned Judge, in 
addressing the Jury, commented upon the evidence at a considerable length, 
and having placed it in a perspicuous point of view, left it for them to deter- 
mine the guilt or innocence of the prisoner. The Jury without hesitating a 
moment brought in a verdict of “ Not Guilty.” The Judge immediately or- 
dered Captain Mitchinson to be discharged. The most lively exultation 
was manifested by the spectators in the court. 

It is almost unneves to state that the news of Captain Mitchinson’s 
acquittal produced lively demonstrations of joy in this place. The popu- 
lace, who were assembled in great numbers on Saturday noon, waiting the 
the arrival of Captain Mitchinson, took the horses from. the coach in which 
the witnesses were returning, and dragged it three times round the statue of 
King William in the market-place, in triumph. Captain Mitchinson him- 
self did not arrive until the evening of that day. 
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We follow this up by a narrative of the proceedings at Sunder 
land and North and South Shields, which we copy from the papers 
of the respective ports ; and although these contain many compli- 
mentary expressions which we might wish to omit, yet we feel 
that we have no right to do otherwise than present the reports as 
we already find them in print. 


Extract from the Sunderland Herald, Nov. 1, 1833. 


On Thursday, October 31st, Mr. Buckingham, M.P. for Sheffield, made 
his entry into this town, This highly talented gentleman having publicly 
announced his intention of visiting the different seaports of the kingdom 
during the period of the parliamentary recess ; the seamen of the port, an- 
xious to congratulate him on his arrival, and evince their gratitude for his 
exertions to abolish the cruel system of forcible impressment in the navy, as 
well as to mark their sense of his distinguished talents, and the services that 
he has rendered the cause of general liberty and commerce, determined to 
give him a public entry,and Mr. Marwood, the proprietor of this journal, 
being in correspondence with that gentleman, was requested by the seamen 
to write to him on their behalf, which he did, and received in reply Mr. B.’s 
prompt acknowledgment, and acquiescence in the intended proceeding, which 
was arranged to take place at two o’clock in the afternoon. At the time 
appointed, a band of music, attended by several flags and banners bearing 
appropriate inscriptions, and accompanied by a procession of seamen, and 
others, proceeded to meet the honourable member. Mr. Buckingham ar- 
rived at the Bishopwearmouth toll-bar about 3 o’clock, in an open carriage, 
and was greeted by loud eheering. He then proceeded to Miss Jowsey’s, 
Bridge Inn, the band playing “ Rule Britannia,” and was most enthusiasti- 
cally cheered on his passage through the street. A letter of congratulation 
was then presented to the honourable member and read aloud to the dense 
multitude that surrounded his carriage, to the following effect :— 


9, Minorca Place, Sunderland, Oct. 31, 1833. 

Honovranie Sir,—With every sentiment of profound respect, 1 beg leave most 
respectfully to convey to you, that the managers, committee, and members of the 
True Britons’ Nautical and Philanthropic Association, embrace with pleasure 
this opportunity of welcoming Mr. Buckingham to Sunderland ; the managers, 
committee, and members of the above association regret most exceedingly that 
the absence at sea of the majority of their brethren, forbids a more ample display 
of their feelings; but they assure Mr. Buckingham he does not live less in the 
hearts of the Association, who, while they are assured he will have an honour- 
able, they most cordially and sincerely wish him a calm, untroubled passage over 
the ocean of life. 

And at the same time, they hail with — satisfaction, that the time is not far 
distant, when the abominable system of impressing British seamen will be abo- 
lished for ever; and also they feel determined to nail the flag of personal freedom 
to the mast, and stand by it till they are treated as the true sons of Britain, till the 
verdict of outlawry, which hangs over their heads, is repealed, till their personal 
security is more certain than that of Africans, and the rights of men under a free 
Constitution are accorded them, 

I have the honour to be, Hon. Sir, 
for the Association, Your obedient humble servant, 
Tuos. Honeson, Secretary. 

After the loud cheers which followed the reading of this letter had 

subsided, Mr. Buckingham replied in very nearly the following terms:— 


Gentlemen,—I rejoice exceedingly at the opportunity having been pre- 
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sented to me of visiting this large and populous town, and receiving the ade 
dress which has just been presented to me by my esteemed friend, Mr. Mar. 
wood, more especially as the town is inhabited by a class from which I myself 
have sprung, and to whom I shall always be proud to be considered as closely 
allied, (Cheers.) Having myself very early in life entered oe the pro- 
fession of the sea, and having spent the most valuable portion of my life upon 
the ocean, I should hold myself culpable in the extreme, if ever I forgot 
those bonds of affection by which I feel that I am bound to every seaman in 
the realm. (Loud applause.) It was with those feelings that, though I was 
elected a member for an inland town, and, therefore, bound to pay every 
attention to the duties of a representative for a manufacturing community, 
yet one of the first measures to which I ventured to give my attention as a 
member of the senate, was one which must be deeply interesting to every 
sailor in Great Britain—the abolition of the odious and oppressive system of 
forcible impressment for the navy ; being determined, that while we lived in 
a land of freedom, and were about to abolish slavery in our colonies, we 
should abolish the system of impressment at home, and declare that British 
seamen also should be free. (Loud cheers.) The result of this, though 
nominally a defeat, has been considered by almost every one as a complete 
victory ; for there were no less than twenty members of the government 
ranged on the ministerial benches, opposing this measure: and if these be 
subtracted from the number, we shall find, that of the independent members 
of the House, there was a large majority on our side. Every one is now 
satisfied that our first onset has so shattered the enemy, that we have only to 
pour in another broadside to sink them for ever. (Immense ye ese At 
the same time, you must be aware that no member of the senate-house, hows 
ever vigorous and powerful his own exertions on any great question, can be 
successful, unless supported by the people from without; for the Ministers, 
backed as they were by public opinion in carrying the great measure of 
Parliamentary Reform, are obliged still to repose upon the same public 
ge for the success of any measure that may be proposed. (Cheers.) 
However, therefore, the nobles may endeavour to persuade you that the 
aristocratical is equal to the democratical part of our constitution, yet every 
experiment shows that the sovereignty rests in the people, and all they have 
to do is to exercise that sovereignty with temper, judgment, and discretion— 
to take care not to let passion or clamour influence their decisions, but to 
sift and judge whether those measures they desire are just and right, and 
after they have determined upon the justice of them, to put their shoulders to 
the wheel, in order that they may be successful. (Cheers.) Accordingly, 
when it was said to me, in opposition to this measure, that the seamen 
were indifferent to it themselves, I replied, that before the next session, I 
would occupy myself in visiting the chief seaports of the kingdom, to put 
that assertion to the test, and see whether the seamen were alive to the ques- 
tion or not. (Applause.) For this purpose I determined rather to visit the 
seaports than the manufacturing towns; and after I had done my duty to 
my constituents, by reporting to them my conduct during the session, and 
giving (as I think every member ought to do) an account of my stewardship, 
I employed my leisure in visiting Hull, and other places on my route 
to this town. I am happy to find that at every step my supporters grow 
stronger and stronger, and the superstructure—the foundation-stone of 
which was laid at Hull, because it was the first port in the order of myroute, 
will receive considerable additions at Sunderland, as well as at Shields and 
Newcastle ; by whose aid I trust this great Temple of maritime freedom will 
be completed, upon the roof of which we may raise the standard of British 
liberty and independence. (Applause.) Gentlemen, I receive with plea- 
sure the address that has been presented to me—I respond to every sentiment 
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that it contains—and I beg to give the fullest expression of my gratitude 
to those gentlemen who have given me so kind and cordial a reception. 
I had no claim to so distinguished an honour, being personally unknown to 
them, having no large landed possessions in this or inany other county, but 
merely standing on my own naked merits, as the advocate of popular prin- 
ciples and “the Seamen’s Friend.” (Cheers.) To you I am especially in- 
debted for that spontaneous, disinterested, unbought, and I am sure un- 
purchasable demonstration of affection which you have conveyed to me. 
As I shall have an opportunity, however, of expressing my Opinions more at 
large at a future time, and being much fatigued with my journey, | will 
merely now — my deep sense of the polite attention which you have 
shown me, wishing you all that happiness, of which I am myself so fortunate 
a participant ; and be assured that from this moment to the last hour that I 
am able to perform the duties of a public man, the interests of the seaports 
of England, and the liberties of British seamen shall never be forgotten. ( 

and enthusiastic cheering.) 


Mr. T. Marwoop, jun., on behalf of the seamen of the port, then read 
the following address, emanating from 4000 of that body :— 


To J. 8. Bucxrncuam, Esq., M.P. 


Srr,—The seamen of the port of Sunderland, influenced by a just appreciation 
of the eminent and distinguished services which you have rendered them by your 
able and unflinching advocacy of their right to the protection of British laws, and 
the powerful and indignant eloquence with which you reprobated the injustice ef 
impressment, during the last session of Parliament, beg to express to you our deep- 
felt gratitude ; and also the pride which animates our bosoms in having an in- 
dividual in the British senate, who takes so warm and decided an interest in our 
wellare, 


_Afany thing could enhance the admiration with which your splendid and effi- 
cient exertions in the cause of general liberty and the rights of the seamen in 
particular, is regarded by the maritime 5 ascemane of the port, it is the conscious- 


ness of the fact that they are perfectly disinterested. We know that your efforts 
in our favour have sprung from the spontaneous benevolence of a mind at all times 
intensely alive to the sufferings and distresses of humanity. Your long inter- 
course with active life, and the numerous vicissitudes which you have expe- 
rienced during its eventful history, seem to have warmed, instead of having 
deadened or extinguished those sympathies which have stimulated you to an un- 
ceasing career of philanthropy. You are not one of the pampered creatures of 
the aristocracy, whose artificial and frigid benevolence extends not beyond the 
limits of its own caste: nor are you one of those who are spurred on to great and 
meritorious exertion by an inordinate covetousness of popularity. Your philan- 
thropy is as comprehensive as the human species, and its actuating principle the 
inherent and inextinguishable love which you bear to your fellow men in every 
part of the habitable globe, 

In conclusion, sir, we, the seamen of the port of Sunderland, beg to urge you 
forward in your career of public usefulness. We are not insensible of the many 
obstacles which the selfish, the corrupt, and the powerful will throw in the way of 
your exertions ; but to a mind of such exalted endowments, so buoyant from con- 
scious rectitude and integrity, and so accustomed to indefatigable and laborious 
exertion, such obstacles cannot be permanently insuperable. In your future 
efforts the hopes of the seamen of Great Britain are reposed. We feel conscious 
that if the same unrivalled and commanding eloquence be arrayed on the side of 
justice and humanity, during the next session of Parliament, which you so re- 
cently displayed in the senate of our country, the practice of impressment, so fla- 
greny opposed to every sentiment of equity and justice, will be abolished by the 

egisiature. 


Tue Szamen or SuNDERLAND. 
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Mr. Marwoop then added—I deem this address, sir, ta be a most im- 
portant and convincing proof of the value which the seamen of this port at- 
tach to the eminent services you have rendered them, in endeavouring to 
abolish the cruel and Reonent pasties of impressment. (Cheers.) The en- 
thusiastic reception which you have on this occasion received from the sailors 
of this, the fourth port in the kingdom, will, I am sure, be esteemed by you 
as no ordinary compliment. It is a pleasing and an undoubted demonstra- 
tion that you have not laboured in vain in that senate-house, of which you 
are so liberal and eloquentamember. Long may you live to enjoy that seat, 
to legislate for a high-minded and grateful people ; and when your career of 
usefulness in this world shall terminate, may you have an imperishable mo- 
nument in the memory of succeeding generations; and may the name of 
Buckingham rank high in the annals of British history. (Loud applause.) 


Mr. BucktncHam again rose, and spoke nearly as follows :—Gentlemen, 
it would be impossible, after a second address has been presented to me 
signed by so many of my fellow-countrymen, for me to remain silent, al- 
though P had previously concluded. During the a of my public life, 
I have every year been more and more convinced that the happiness of man- 
kind depends more upon the nature of their institutions than on any other 
single cause. If we were blessed with the finest country, the most salubrious 
climate, and the greatest abundance of gold and silver, still we should be 
most miserable without those free institutions that form a kind of moral at- 
mosphere in which we breathe. (Loud applause.) Gentlemen, in directing 
my energies to the uprooting of every species of tyranny, I have endeavoured 
to begin first with those which app to me the most oppressive, because, 
in the progress of reform, it is always desirable rather to strike at the roots 
than to be lopping off the branches, and because it is necessary to extricate 
the seeds of a disease if we wish to perform a perfect and complete cure. 
(Cheers.) If there be one class of individuals to whom the nation owes the 
protection of her liberties more than another, it is the seamen of Britain. (Ap- 
plause.) Our position as an island, in the time of war, renders invaluable the 
assistance of that sturdy band of patriots, who have been so justly termed our 
“ hearts of oak,” to swim the waters, and defend us, in their floating bul- 
warks, from the attacks of our enemies. (Tremendous cheers.) If it be true, 
that on our national defence principally rests our prosperity, and that the 
throne is never so-secure as when fixed in the hearts of the people, J ask you 
whether it is possible that those liberties can be so safe under the horrid sys- 
tem of impressment and all its cruelties, as if seamen were as free as e 
other class of the community, when they could rush into the fight with all the 
ardour and enthusiasm of freemen, instead of being, as they are at present, 
dragged like criminals orslaves to face the enemy. (Cheers.) Entertaining these 
sentiments, I have exerted myself to emancipate the whole class of seamen 
from the sufferings, the fear, the shame, por rl degradation that belong to 
impressment, and I should be more proud to be the author of an act to abo- 
lish this horrid system, than of almost any other service that I could render 
my country; because it isa duty I owe to a profession of which I am proud 
to be a member; and as we have now a sailor king on the throne, the sea- 
men of Great Britain ought to be able to regard him, in every sense of the 
word, as their father and protector. (Cheers.) Other nations may rival us- 
with their armies, or equal us in skill with their manufactures, but the do- 
minion of the sea is our own. (Tremendous applause.) May the time soon 
come that, when the national anthem is chanted, the people can say with 
truth, as well as ardour, “ Britons never shall be slaves!” (Loud and long- 
continued cheering.) 


The hon. gentleman then retired into the Bridge Inn accompanied by 
several friends, 
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Eatract from the Northumberland Advertiser, Nov. 4, 


On Saturday, Nov. 2, Mr. Buckingham, M.P. was invited to visit North 
Shields, by a deputation from the Seamen’s Loyal Standard Association, and 
left Sunderland for that purpose, accompanied by several friends, about half- 

st one o’clock. At half-past two, on arriving at Westoe, about half a mile 
fom South Shields, the carriage was met by a large party of well-dressed 
seamen, in their “jackets of blue,” carrying several banners, with appropriate 
mottos, which were borne in front, the crowd increasing in numbers and en- 
thusiasm at every step, andevery new party added to the meg on the road, 
receiving and returning three hearty cheers. On arriving at the Hall of the 
Loyal Standard Association of Seamen in South Shields, Mr. Buckingham 
alighted from his carriage, and was conducted by the officers of the Associas 
tion into the Hall, which was soon filled by the seamen who followed. 


Mr. Wooprorre, the Secretary, then formally introduced Mr. Bucking- 
ham to the members, and stated to them the claims which the honourable 
gentleman had on their gratitude, for the exertions he made during the last 
session of parliament to abolish the cruel practice of impressment ; and he, 
the Secretary, felt assured that in any future exertions which Mr. Buckingham 
might make to obtain this desirable object, the seamen of the Tyne would 
give him their honest and hearty support. (Loud cheering.) 

Mr. BuckrnGuam then rose and said, that he should be insensible indeed 
if he did not feel deeply the cordial expression of approbation with which he 
had been received by the honest and hardy tars that had greeted him by their 
welcome to South Shields. He valued their approbation, because he knew 
it was unbought and disinterested, and it was doubly acceptable to him on 
that account. There was, indeed, no class of the community which had dis- 
played such courage, such fidelity, such generosity, and such integrity 
as the British seamen. (Loud cheers.) Though the difficulties and dan« 
gers they had to undergo were tenfold greater than those of any other 
class, still, with open hearts and unsophisticated minds, they were the gene« 
rous friends of every fellow-creature in distress; for, while “ Jack had a shot 
in the locker,” he was always ready to share it with his friend. (Cheers.) 
Yet the legislature subjected this most generous and most useful class of so- 
ciety to a cruel and degrading system from which all other classes were 
exempt, and from which we had even relieved the slave. He asked for the 
seamen of this country an equal degree of freedom with other classes, but 
nothing more ; and what excuse the government could now have for with 
holding sucha right, he was at a loss to determine. The King himself was a 
sailor, and must have been an eye-witness to many of the enormities of the 
system. But the King had this excuse—he was surrounded by counsellors 
by whose advice he was obliged to act, and thus it was not left to his own in- 
dividual will. Hig ministers indeed might say that, in order to preserve the 
dominion which England has over the sea, the present system of impress- 
ment cannot safely be dispensed with. But it could excite no wonder, when 
the first Lord of the Admiralty was himself a landsman, and scarcely one of 
his Majesty's ministers was at all acquainted with maritime affairs, that so 
little attention was paid to the interests of the seamen. He thought ina 
commercial country like this, where our national prosperity and honour were 
so closely connected with our maritime advancement, that the ministry, like 
the House of Commons itself, should be composed of a proportionate num- 
ber of men representing the shipping, manufacturing, and landed interests. 
(Cheers.) As, however, he should have the pleasure of meeting them again, 
he would not now detain them longer. Seeing the strength of feeling which 
they had that day exhibited, he should feel encouraged to persevere in the 
good cause; and this would enable him to give a complete answer to the 
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taunts which had been thrown out by certain members of the House of 
Commons against him—that the seamen themselves were completely indif- 
ferent on the subject of impressment. He thanked them for the demonstra- 
tion of that feeling, and hoped it would be kept alive on their part by petitions, 
remonstrances, and all other lawful and honourable means, so that their ob- 
ject might be gained by “ a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether.” 
(Loud applause.) He had no doubt of the support of the members for Shields 
and the members for Sunderland in accomplishing the glorious work. (Loud 
cheers.) After cautioning them against disorder, he told them to remember 
the words of Nelson—“ England expects every man to do his duty!” and he 
hoped ere long that he might not only consider himself as the member for 
Sheffield, but as the proud representative of the seamen of Great Britain. 


At the close of this speech the seamen all rose simultaneously, and, waving 
their hats, gave three loud and truly British cheers, which were followed by 
one cheer more, still louder than the rest, after which Mr. Buckingham again 
entered his carriage, and the party proceeded onward through the town. 


They then crossed the river in the steam-ferry, accompanied by many 
hundreds in boats, the gallant tars insisting that he should remain in his car- 
riage, in which he was conveyed across the river, horses and all. The ships 
in the ‘Tyne mustered their crews upon deck, and gave three hearty British 
cheers as the steamer glided by with the “ Seamen's Friend.” Sucha sight 
has not been seen on the Tyne for many years. On landing, they found a 
large assemblage of persons, among whom were, of course, many sailors, 
ready to receive them; and after a hearty cheer of welcome, with music 
playing, and banners flying, the procession passed through the Low Street to 
the Commercial Hotel, Howard Street, where, having alighted from his car- 
riage, Mr. B. and his friends entered, and soon after presented themselves at 


the window, when Mr. Marwood, jun., of Sunderland, advanced and read 
the following address : 


To J. S. Bucxincuam, Esq., M.P. 


Sir,—I am deputed by the seamen of this borough to express to you their 
grateful thanks for the kind interest you have taken in endeavouring to remove 
that blot on the British name—the practice of Impressment. As British seamen 
they trust they never shall be found wanting when called upon to support the 
honour and dignity of the British flag; but they consider the practice of Im- 
pressment as insulting to them as free-born men, as degrading and demoralizing 
in its effects, and as depriving them of that free will which every Briton con- 
siders as his birthright. They respectfully entreat that you, sir, will not relax 
in your efforts until you have succeeded in placing the British seamen in the 
same free position as every other c.ass of his Majesty’s subjects, and thereby 
secure to yourself the most grateful thanks of every sailor in his Majesty’s 
dominions. 


Tue Seamen or Norru Sarerps. 


Mr. Marwoop then congratulated the seamen of the Tyne on their con- 
duct being in unison with those of the Wear, by whom Mr. Buckingham had 
been received in the most enthusiastic manner, so deeply sensible were the 
sailors of the valuable services of that distinguished individual who honoured 


them with his presence that day. Though he (Mr. M.) was no sailor, yet, 
in common with every Englishman, he felt a deep interest in the abolition 
of the present odious system of impressment, and could not forbear availing 
himself of that opportunity of pa ing his tribute of admiration to their 


honourable visiter, on account of the liberal and enlightened policy which 
had so eminently characterized his political career. 

Mr. Buckincuam then addressed the meeting to the following effect :—I 
receive with great satisfaction the address which has just been read by my 
friend Mr. Marwood. As there is no class of men whose approbation I 
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Eatract from the Northumberland Advertiser, Nov. 4. 


On Saturday, Nov. 2, Mr. Buckingham, M.P. was invited to visit North 
Shields, by a deputation from the Seamen’s Loyal Standard Association, and 
left Sunderland for that purpose, accompanied by several friends, about half- 

ast one o’clock. At half-past two, on arriving at Westoe, about half a mile 

rom South Shields, the carriage was met by a large party of well-dressed 
seamen, in their “jackets of blue,” carrying several banners, with appropriate 
mottos, which were borne in front, the crowd increasing in numbers and en- 
thusiasm at every step, and every new party added to the throng on the road, 
receiving and returning three hearty cheers. On arriving at the Hall of the 
Loyal Standard Association of Seamen in South Shields, Mr. Buckingham 
alighted from his carriage, and was conducted by the officers of the Associa« 
tion into the Hall, which was soon filled by the seamen who followed. 


Mr. Wooprorre, the Secretary, then formally introduced Mr. Bucking- 
ham to the members, and stated to them the claims which the honourable 
gentleman had on their gratitude, for the exertions he made during the last 
session of parliament to abolish the cruel practice of impressment ; and he, 
the Secretary, felt assured that in any future exertions which Mr. Buckingham 
might make to obtain this desirable object, the seamen of the Tyne would 
give him their honest and hearty support. (Loud cheering.) 

Mr. BuckinGuam then rose and said, that he should be insensible indeed 
if he did not feel deeply the cordial expression of approbation with which he 
had been received by the honest and hardy tars that had greeted him by their 
welcome to South Shields. He valued their approbation, because he knew 
it was unbought and disinterested, and it was doubly acceptable to him on 
that account. There was, indeed, no class of the community which had dis- 
played such courage, such fidelity, such generosity, and such integrity 
as the British seamen. (Loud cheers.) Though the difficulties and dan« 
gers they had to undergo were tenfold greater than those of any other 
class, still, with open hearts and unsophisticated minds, they were the gene=« 
rous friends of every fellow-creature in distress; for, while “ Jack had a shot 
in the locker,” he was always ready to share it with his friend. (Cheers.) 
Yet the legislature subjected this most generous and most useful class of so- 
ciety to a cruel and degrading system from which all other classes were 
exempt, and from which we had even relieved the slave. He asked for the 
seamen of this country an equal degree of freedom with other classes, but 
nothing more ; and what excuse the government could now have for with 
holding sucha right, he was at a loss to determine. The King himself was a 
sailor, and must have been an eye-witness to many of the enormities of the 
system. But the King had this excuse—he was surrounded by counsellors 
by whose advice he was obliged to act, and thus it was not left to his own in- 
dividual will. His ministers indeed might say that, in order to preserve the 
dominion which England has over the sea, the present system of impress- 
ment cannot safely be dispensed with. But it could excite no wonder, when 
the first Lord of the Admiralty was himself a landsman, and scarcely one of 

his Majesty's ministers was at all acquainted with maritime affairs, that so 
little attention was paid to the interests of the seamen. He thought in a 
commercial country like this, where our national prosperity and honour were 
so closely connected with our maritime advancement, that the ministry, like 
the House of Commons itself, should be composed of a proportionate num- 
ber of men representing the shipping, manufacturing, and landed interests. 
(Cheers.) As, however, he should have the pleasure of meeting them again, 
he would not now detain them longer. Seeing the strength of feeling which 
they had that day exhibited, he should feel encouraged to persevere in the 
good cause; and this would enable him to give a complete answer to the 
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taunts which had been thrown out by certain members of the House of 
Commons against him—that the seamen themselves were completely indif- 
ferent on the subject of impressment. He thanked them for the demonstra- 
tion of that feeling, and hoped it would be kept alive on their part by petitions, 
remonstrances, and all other lawful and honourable means, so that their ob- 
ject might be gained by “a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether.” 
(Loud applause.) He had no doubt of the support of the members for Shields 
and the members for Sunderland in accomplishing the glorious work. (Loud 
cheers.) After cautioning them against disorder, he told them to remember 
the words of Nelson—“ England expects every man to do his duty!” and he 
hoped ere long that he might not only consider himself as the member for 
Sheffield, but as the proud representative of the seamen of Great Britain. 


At the close of this speech the seamen all rose simultaneously, and, waving 
their hats, gave three loud and truly British cheers, which were followed by 
one cheer more, still louder than the rest, after which Mr. Buckingham again 
entered his carriage, and the party proceeded onward through the town. 


They then crossed the river in the steam-ferry, accompanied by many 
hundreds in boats, the gallant tars insisting that he should remain in his car- 
riage, in which he was conveyed across the river, horses and all. The ships 
in the Tyne mustered their crews upon deck, and gave three hearty British 
cheers as the steamer glided by with the “ Seamen’s Friend.” Sucha sight 
has not been seen on the Tyne for many years. On landing, they found a 
large assemblage of persons, among whom were, of course, many sailors, 
ready to receive them; and after a hearty cheer of welcome, with music 
playing, and banners flying, the procession passed through the Low Street to 
the Commercial Hotel, Howard Street, where, having alighted from his car- 
riage, Mr. B. and his friends entered, and soon after presented themselves at 
the window, when Mr. Marwood, jun., of Sunderland, advanced and read 
the following address : 


To J. S. Buckincuam, Esq., M.P. 

Sin,—I om deputed by the seamen of this borough to express to you their 
grateful thanks for the kind interest you have taken in endeavouring to remove 
that blot on the British name—the practice of Impressment. As British seamen 
they trust they never shall be found wanting when called upon to support the 
honour and dignity of the British flag; but they consider the practice of Im- 
pressmoent as insulting to them as free-born men, as degrading and de izi 
In its effects, and as depriving them of that free will which every Briton con- 
siders as his birthright. They respectfully entreat that you, sir, will not relax 
in your efforts until you have succeeded in placing the British seamen in the 
same free position as every other c.ass of his Majesty’s subjects, and thereby 
secure to yourself the most grateful thanks of every sailor in his Majesty’s 
dominions. 

Tue Szamen or Nortu Surevps. 


Mr. Marwoop then congratulated the seamen of the Tyne on their con- 
duct being in unison with those of the Wear, by whom Mr. Buckingham had 
been received in the most enthusiastic manner, so deeply sensible were the 
sailors of the valuable services of that distinguished individual who honoured 
them with his presence that day. Though he (Mr, M.) was no sailor, yet, 
in common with every Englishman, he felt a deep interest in the abolition 
of the present odious system of impressment, and could not forbear availing 
himself of that opportunity of pe ing his tribute of admiration to their 
honourable visiter, on account of the liberal and enlightened policy which 
had so eminently characterized his political career. 

Mr. Buckinouam then addressed the meeting to the following effect :—I 
receive with great satisfaction the address which has just been read by my 
friend Mr. Marwood. As there is no class of men whose approbation [ 
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value more dearly than that of the seamen of Great Britain, having sprung 
from their ranks, and being a British seaman myself, I shall always remem- 
ber with feelings of the utmost satisfaction the reception you have given me 
this day, and the unanimous expression of feeling which you have evinced. 
(Cheers.) I was told by some gentlemen in the House of Commons, when 
anxious to bring forward my motion for the Abolition of Impressment, that 
you were indifferent on the subject, and that, from the very recklessness of 
your nature, a man-of-war and a merchantman were to you one and the 
same; but ample experience has convinced me of their error, while the in- 
terest you manifest for me, who am hardly known to you, save for my hos- 
tility to this iniquitous practice, is the best proof of your abhorrence of it, 
and that you are sensibly alive to the justice of its abolition. You are the 
defenders of the liberties, and the great sinews and strength of this magni- 
ficent empire. (Immense cheering.) And when the next session of Par- 
liament shall commence, I shall be doubly fortified and encouraged in my 
efforts to put an end to this odious system—(cheers)—particularly as | now 
know that the great mass of the maritime population of the Tyne and the 
Wear, as well as of the other seaport towns in the kingdom, are unanimous 
in their detestation of so abhorred a practice. Let me then advise every one 
of you to act and strive as if the success of our measure rested on his indi- 
vidual exertions, and his own fate depended on every single shot he had to 
fire. We should remember the ever memorable words of Nelsoun—“ England 
expects every man to do his duty.” Thus may we hope to see you again 
restored to every thing you hold dear as men and freemen. It is an old say- 
ing and a true one, that one volunteer is worth ten pressed men (cheers) ; 
and acting upon the purest and most disinterested motives, and having no- 
thing to gain by my act, I am ready to pledge myself, before heaven and you 
my fellow-countrymen together assembled, to use my unceasing exertions, 
and to devote all the energies of my mind to procure the abolition of this 
accursed practice; and if | abandon my pledge to you, may I be ever re« 
garded with detestation, and may my name be remembered only as that of 
a miscreant and a traitor to the holiest of causes! (Great cheering.) As it 
is my hope that we shall meet again, I shall now bid you a hearty farewell, 
at least such of you as I may not see again. Good night, then ; a long life 
and a happy one; may you grow in freedom as you grow in years, and 
descend to the grave satisfied that you have done your duty to God, to your 
country, and to mankind. 


This address was concluded amidst the most enthusiastic cheering. 





Extract from the Newcastle Courant, Nov. 16, 1833. 


On Saturday last, a splendid public entry, and most enthusiastic welcome 
was given to Mr. Buckingham, by the seamen of South Shields, who, to the 
number of several hundreds, met him at Westoe, and escorted him into the 
town, with banners, music, &c. On arriving at the Seamen’s Hall, of the 
Loyal Standard Association, Mr. Buckingham was conducted into the build- 
ing by the secretary and officers, when an Address was presented to him 
amidst the cheers of the assembled multitude : 


To J. 8. Bucxrnenam, Esg., MP. 


Resrecrep Sin,—We, the Seamen of South Shields, having heard that you 
were about to visit this town, avail ourselves of this opportunity of personally 
waiting upon you, to express that gratitude which we consider due to you, not 
only from us, but from all nautical men, and from the nation at large, for the zeal 
and talent which you displayed on our behalf, during the last session of Parlia- 
ment, in bringing forward your motion in the House of Commons, for the Abo- 
lition of the Impressment of Seamen. 
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That system of Impressment we consider to be a curse of the most degrading 
kind, as it.makes us, the seamen of Great Britain, outlaws im our native land. 
The debtor, keeping within bis house, is protected by law, and cannot be broken 
in upon to be arrested: whereas the pressgang will violate the sanctity of the 
private dwelling, and steal a seaman out of his bed, from the bosom of his family, 
and from all that makes life dear to him ; and this for no other crime than that he 
is a British sailor! He is then immured in the hold of a tender, a dungeon of 
the worst description. From thence he is transferred to the receiving or guard- 
ship ; a sink of infamy of the most disgusting kind ; and from thence to some 
vessel in active. service, where, without regard to age or constitution, he is 
dragged away to some distant and unhealthy climate, there to perish and leave 
his diseonsolate family to misery and want; and all this for a most inadequate 
pay—for an unlimited service—with his dependent children sunk into paupers, 
with no one to help them in their distress. 

These, sir, are only a portion of the horrors of Impressment, the whole of which 
your experience as a seaman has, no doubt, made you too well acquainted with ; 
and for this reason we should not now have named them to you, were it not to 
show you that we are as deeply impressed with its cruelties as yourself; its atro- 
cities being indeed so great, that we are astonished at their having been suffered 
to exist so long. 

We humbly and respectfully entreat, sir, that you will not relax in your en- 
deavours to relieve us from this curse and degradation. We can assure you of 
the most extensive and determined support of all the seamen in this and the 
neighbouring ports ; and we doubt not but that the seamen and shipowners, as 
well as all the other inhabitants of Whitby, Hull, and Yarmouth; of Deal, Dover, 
Portsmouth, and Plymouth ; of Bristol, Swansea, Liverpool, and Greenock: and 
indeed of every seaport in England, Scotland, and Ireland, will unite their 
forces to carry you triumphantly through the good work which you bave so honour- 
ably begun. 

By the aid of your powerful talents, and your well-known fidelity and 
verance—by the support which you will receive from the friends of the British 
seamen among our liberal representatives—and by the united co-operation of all 
the seamen of the kingdom themselves, we feel assured that the day is not far 
distant when we, the seamen of Great Britain, shall be put upon the same foot- 
ing as the rest of our fellow-countrymen ; and have our personal liberties pro- 
tected by the law of the land, which is all we ask, and to which we are justly 
entitled. 

Wishing you, sir, health and strength to perform your public duties, and to 
complete the great work of our emancipation, which you have have so generously 
begun, and already carried forward so ably and with so much success, we are, 


Respected Sir, your much obliged and obedient servants, 


Nov. 9, 1833. Tue Seamen or Sovrn Surerps. 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Some Communications of Correspondents are unavoidably deferred till our 
next ; and some reached us tuo late for insertion in the present Numler. We 
shall be glad to receive Communications intended for our pages as early in the 
month as may le practicable ; and will give them every attention. 
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THE FRIENDLY COMMUNICATOR. 





ILLUSTRATION OF THE USE MADE OF THE POWER OF 
IMPRESSMENT. 
Sir, Workington, Oct. 30, 1833, 

I hope you will be so good as to pardon a stranger for taking the liberty 
of troubling you with a letter. I was exceedingly delighted with your speech 
in the House of Commons on the Impressment of Seamen, having long had 
particular occasion to know the injustice and cruelty of the practice; and if 
the following anecdote can be of any use to you, I shall be very glad of it. 

A landsman, who was distinguished for uncommon skill in playing on the 

violin, attracted, on that account, the attention of a captain in the navy, who 
caused him to be impressed, and put into his own ship, which went imme- 
diately abroad. ‘The man was not only separated from his family, and com- 
og to do the duties of a sailor, of which he previously knew nothing, 
nut obliged, when not employed as a sailor, to entertain his captain daily 
by his skill on the violin. He had no means of redress, but his situation 
excited the utmost indignation at the power of Impressment in all the sailors 
who were his companions. I received information of this transaction in a 
way that leaves me not the slightest doubt of its truth, and I cannot resist my 
wish to make you acquainted with it. I made a memorandum of the sailor’s 
name, the captain’s, &c. &c., but I have mislaid the memorandum, and 
forgotten the names. The occurrence happened so many years ago, that the 
parties are very probably dead ; but similar merciless acts may often occur, 
if means are not taken to prevent them. 


I was extremely disgusted both with the matter and manner of Sir James 
Graham’s reply to your speech, but I was far more concerned at Lord Al- 
thorp’s supporting Sir James in his attack upon you for not bringing the 
subject sooner forward, when the delay was owing to the Ministry, and par- 
ticularly to Sir James himself. , 








IMPRESSMENT OF SEAMEN—THE LAWYERS AND THE 
MONIED INTEREST. 
Sir, Louth, Oct. 27, 1833. 

Your exertions in the cause of the sailors do you honour, and no doubt 
will eventually be crowned with success. The system of Impressment will 
soon cease. ‘There never was any occasion for it, if Government had paid a 
fair price for the services of the sailors (as they do in regard to all other per- 
sons whom they employ), and opened the door of promotion to them, instead 
of reserving all the good appointments in the Navy for the sons of the Aris- 
tocracy and the Boroughmongers. 

Having laid the foundation for the destruction of this evil, will you per- 
mit me to point out two more evils which I think your exposing may enable 
us to get rid of. I mean the dominion of the Lawyers, and the Monied 


Interest — two classes, useful under proper control, but at present an actual 
curse on the nation. 


The Lawyers imagine that the public are intended for them to prey upon, 
and any improvement in the laws, with a view of doing justice to the com- 
munity, is an invasion of their rights. It cannot have escaped your pene- 
tration, that greater robberies are perpetrated, and more misery created by 
the inefficient state of the law, than there is good effected, In fact the laws 
at present are only beneficial to the lawyers. 

_Then comes the Monied Interest, as they call themselves—men who fur- 
nished Castlereagh, and others of the same school, with means to destroy 
liberty on the continent, and to disgrace his country in the eyes of all the 
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world. When they found England was tired of being taxed to pay them 
for any more loans, they turned their attention to Russia, the most bitter 
enemy this kingdom ever had, and have furnished her with money to 
undertake objects most injurious to us. If a stop be not put to this 

ractice of British subjects making loans to foreign nations, the ruin of 
peri is not very distant, Russia knows very well that she owes us so 
much money that we dare not go to war with her, and that she may cripple 
our trade and insult us with impunity. In our own splendid possessions 
there is plenty of employment for British capital, without lending it to 
foreign states. I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 


AN ENGLISHMAN, 





HINTS FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF THOSE WHO ASSIST 


IN MAKING THE LAWS. 
Sir, Doncaster, Nov. 18, 1833. 

As a person known to be interested in the Anglicization, &c. of India, the 
following suggestions, as likely to further such objects, are forwarded by the 
writer, The same will apply to our other possessions. 

Discourage the use of any but the English language, wherever the British, 
or any of the British race have authority. For example: In India allow 
every native who will permanently adopt the English dress and language, to 
have every privilege of an Englishman, The first will cut them off from the 


natives and the privilege of caste ; the second, in idea as well as habit, will 
cement their amalgamation with the British, and secure a strong permanent 
Anglo-party in all emergencies. The completion of their Anglicization will 
be effected by the ingrafting of Christianity upon this foundation. Free in- 


tercourse of the British with India must then be universally allowed to be 
desirable rather than dangerous, especially if the executive were strengthened 
by establishing there an hereditary presidency under some branch of the Bri- 
tish Royal Family, which would meet the prejudices of the natives, and be 
a security for that country from foreign occupation in case of any critical 
pressure at home. The stimulus to the acquisition of the language would 
open a profitable source of livelihood to a vast number of our unemployed 
literary men of various grades, ager er &e., who might be imbodied as 
government agents throughout the whole of India. What is further sug- 
gested may be useful in a general point of view, as being a course of consi- 
deration too much neglected in all our plans. 

Colonization in general an express injunction of the Deity. See Genesis i. 
8, ix. 7, xi. 8,9. And marriage with a view fo increase; 1 Tim. v. 14; 
which prevents vice and mental degeneracy ; 1 Cor. vii. 2, 9. To oppose or 
thwart them, even in endeavour, is impious /! Gen. xi. 4, 6, 8, 9, &c.; 1 Tim. 
iv. 3; though optional individually through prudential motives; Gen. xxvii. 
46, xxviii. 1, 6, 8, &c.; 1 Cor. vii. &e. 

Colonization particularly incumbent upon the British, as being placed by 
Providence in a situation to accomplish it by their many possessions, army, 
navy, trade, and increasing population. 

Beneficial in a national sense : relieves the country from a too great pres 
sure of population, raises foreign markets for our commerce and industry. 

To civilize is a duty we owe to God as well as man; and to Anglicize 
(Which is national policy) is the surest means of effecting it. Amos iii. 3, 
Mark xvi. 15. Government should therefore open well-regulated, inviting 
channels for it, having in view to drain off the least useful part of the home 
population. . 

Pauper emigration if well regulated is not likely to diminish, but rather to 
stismalate the sopuldtien and enterprise of a country, and if we act exclu- 
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sively upon such liberal plans, we shall place every spare Englishman in 
colonial demand to reflect advantage upon his country. 

As those who are compelled to support others ought certainly to have the 
power of doing it in a way as little as possible burdensome to themselves, 
let an Act of Parliament facilitate combination of parishes for the following 
object : Wherever a family is entirely dependent upon the parish, let the 
parish have the option of disposing of them (by a well-regulated channel in 
which they shall be provided with honest employment as soon as they ar- 
rive) into one of the colonies, allowing the parents to retain but one boy and 
one girlat home. (Of course there neither can, nor ought tobe any such 
control over those who honestly support themselves.) None of such indi- 
viduals to be allowed the protection of the laws if they return, unless in 
specified cases, as when one of the two children at home is deceased, and 
the parents wish the — to be filled up. If the rest of the family choose to 
g0, the whole to be absolutely cut off from the protection of the laws if they 
return, except in certain cases of difficulty to be provided against and de- 
fined, in which case the parish must always be reimbursed the expenses on 
their account. 


Oblige a pauper before he marries, through means of, or in conjunction 
with the other party, to pay a sum of money sufficient to cover the expense 
of conveyance to a colony, into the hands of the parish officers, as a security 
against being burdensome. If they are both paupers, the parish to have 
the option of forthwith sending them away. So with both woman and man 
who throw illegitimate children upon the support of the parish, Some such 
system—well regulated and maturely souaharek—sauie be of very general 
benefit. Of course, if the Irish labourers could be colonized, and the English 
supply their place in Ireland, it would perhaps be still more serviceable to 
the country at large. . 








PROSPECTUS OF MR. BUCKINGHAM’S ORIENTAL AND 
SOCIAL LECTURES, 

Which will be continued to be delivered during all the remainder of the 

Parliamentary Recess, in those Towns to which he may be invited for that 

purpose: aud which he will be prepared to visit, as soon as One Hunprep 

Subscribers may be obtained to either of the Two Courses named below. 


THE ORIENTAL COURSE. 


DESCRIPTIVE OF EGYPT, ARABIA, PALESTINE, MESOPOTAMIA, PERSIA, 
AND INDIA. 





LECTURE I. 
Ecyrr.—Its Geography, Climate and Productions ; Inundation of the Nile ; 
Cities of Alexandria, Canopus, and Memphis; the Sphynx, the Pyramids, the 
Labvrinth, the Catacombs, the Lake Meeris; Ruins of the Hundred-Gated 
‘Thebes, the Vocal Statueof Memnon, and the Tombs of the Pharaohs in the 
Valley of Death, 
LECTURE II. 

Anania.—Its three great Belts—Arabia Deserta, Arabia Petrea, and Arabia 
Felix ; Mounts Sinai, Horeb, and all the Peculiarities of the Red Sea; Charac- 
ter of the Wandering Tribes of the Desert ; Cities of Mocha, Medina, and Mecca, 
the mee City of Mahommed ; Pilgrimages of the Mahommedans, and. great 
se and Commercial advantages which they might be made to afford te 

“ngland. 
LECTURE Il. 

Parestive,—Beauty and Fertility of the Holy Land ; Mounts Lebanon, Her- 
mon, Tabor, Sion, and the Mount of Olives;—the River Jordan, the Sea of 
Galilee, and the Dead Sea ;—the Ruins of Tyre and Sidon, Bethlehem, Nazareth, 
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Jerusalem, Calvary, and the Tomb of Christ ; Damascus, Baalbeck, Palmyra, 
and the Ruined Cities beyond the Jordan. 
LECTURE IV. 

Mesorotamta,—The Rivers Tigris and Euphrates, the City of Ur of the 
Chaldees, the Birth-place of Abraham, still flourishing. Singular Sect of the 
Worshippers of Satan. Ruins of Nineveh and of Babylon, and remains of the 
Tower of Babel, as it still stands erect im the Plain of Shinar. 

LRCTURE V. 

Persta.—Splendid Marts of Bagdad, Shiraz, and Ispahan; their Mosques, 
Caravanserais, Baths, and Bazaars, with the Manners and Customs of Eastern 
Life, Ruins of Ectabana the Capital of the Medes, of Shushan the Palace, the 
abode of Esther and Mordecai, and of the Temple of Persepolis, destroyed by 
fire, by Alexander the Great, 

LECTURE VI. 

Inpta.—Its Gigantic Geography, Rivers, Mountains, Climate and Productions, 
Antiquities, Modern Cities, Manners, Customs, Religion, Idolatries, Govern- 
ment, and Commerce; Capacity of India to defray the whole Expense of the 
Government of England, and relieve the English People from every burden of 
Taxation ; Future Prospects for India and England, under the New Charter of 
the East India Company, 


The testimonies of approbation by which the Oriental Course has been honoured, 
might be made to fill many pages :—As one of the shortest, however, and there- 
fore the most convenient for extract, the following perhaps may be deemed 
sufficient, 


“At the close of the last Lecture delivered by Mr. Bucxrycnam in Leeds, Ben- 
jamin Gott, Esq., one of the principal Merchants and Manufacturers of that 
large and populous town, rose and addressed the Assembly as follows: ‘Having 
been a witness of the intense interest manifested towards Mr. Bucxtncuam, by 
the largest and most respectable audiences that have ever been assembled at any 
delivery of Lectures in this town ; and seeing how these audiences have gone on 
increasing daily, until this Music Hall is filled, as I now behold it, to overflowing ; 
1 am sure I shall but speak the sentiments of every one present, when I propose 
that the cordial Thanks of this Assembly be presented to Mr. Bucxrnonam for 
the high gratification he has offered to us all, by his eloquent, animated, and 
accurate Descriptions of the most interesting features of the Eastern World: and 
that in addition to our Thanks we.tender him our best wishes for his health and 
continued success in the valuable services he is rendering to his Country and to 
Mankind.’ This motion was seconded by William Aldam, Esq.,a Member of the 
Society of Friends, and an opulent Merchant of Leeds, and was carried by accla- 
mation amidst the most enthusiastic applause.” 





THE SOCIAL COURSE, 
ON THE INSTITUTIONS OF SOCIETY, AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON HUMAN 
HAPPINESS. 
LECTURE I, 

History of the different Forms of Government; the Monarchical, Aristocratical, 
and Democratical; with an Estimate of the comparative Advantages and Disad- 
vantages of each. Constantly avowed object of all, the Happiness ofthe People. 
Inguiry, in what that Happiness consists, 

LECTURE II. 

Chief Characteristics of good Government; Necessary Gradation of Ranks; 
Relative Duties of Rulers and Subjects; Principles of Representation, as the 
great Safety Valve of the Constitution—Imperfections of the late and present 
System of Representation—Influence of Women important, if well directed, to 
the Happiness of States. 

LECTURE It. 

Enumeration of the Seven great Duties which the Government owe to the 
People; the Navy; the Army; Law and Police; Public Health ; Universal 
Education ; Provision for the helpless Poor; Perfect Freedom of Trade. 
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LECTURE IV. 

Qualifications and Duties of Representatives and Electors ; Common Interest 
of both in Knowledge, Temperance, and Virtue; Accumulative good or evil of a 
right or wrong discharge of their Duties. 

LECTURE V. 

Development of the Seven great Principles of Just Taxation; Absurdities of 
our present Financial System, which violates every principle of Equitable Adjust- 
meat; Ships, Colonies, and Commerce; Superior Position and Resources of 
Great Britain over all the World, 

LECTURE VI. 

On the distinguishing Peculiarities of English Society, ag contrasted with that 
of Foreign Nations; Spirit of Fashionable Life; Influence of the Established 
Church ; Aristocracy of the Middle Classes; Female Education and Manners; 
Amusements of the People; Prospects of the Future, from Reforms in our Social 
System, as well as in Church and State. 


The general approbation bestowed on the Social Course may be inferred from 
the following Address, which was presented to Mr. Bucxincuam, at the close of 
its delivery in Sunderland, by a Deputation from the Audience, which exceeded 
400 in number, and by more than 300 of whom the Address was signed, 

“ We, the undersigned, Inhabitants of the Borough of Sunderland, beg to offer 
you the assurance of our sincere thanks for the great pleasure we have derived 
from an attendance on your Course ‘ On the Institutions of Society, and their In- 
fluence on Human Happiness.’ The classical taste and elegance displayed in 
their delivery, and the easy and familiar manner in which they have been rendered 
at once pleasing and intelligible to all, demand from us this public acknowledg- 
ment of the high gratification we have received.” 

The following Critical Opinion from the Hull Rockingham, may be added, as 
it refers to the First Lecture of the Social Course. 

“ ‘Lhe Inhabitants of Beverley were on Tuesday honoured by a visit from Mr. 
Buckimouam, who delivered a lecture on Political Science to a numerous and 
most respectable audience in the public Theatre. Any expectations that might 
have been raised by the extraordinary eloquence and talents displayed, by this 
gentleman, on a former occasion, in the graphic descriptions of his various Tra- 
vels in the Eastern World, where, to use the words of Lord Byron, ‘ his soul 
drank in the sunbeams,’ were more than realized by his successful efforts in the 
new field of political disquisition and argument. His luminous views,’ ducid ar- 
rangement, concise and consecutive trains of reasoning, admirable propridty, of 
expression, and easy yet fascinating delivery, rivetted the attention of pep 
tors for two successive hours ; an attention only broken by those bursts of appro- 
bation, which, for fear of interruption, they seemed reluctant to bestow, and hich 
they could not possibly repress. All parties seemed surprised as well as delighted ; 
the Tories to find liberal opinions not so shocking and revolting, as they had been 
taught to believe by their grandmothers ; and the Whigs to perceive, that ip the 
midst of his noblest aspirations for universal liberty, the lecturer ever kept within 
the bounds of reason, and manifested a due regard tor the existing institutions and 
customs of the country.” 


The Terms of Subscription to either Course are as follows : ‘ 
GENTLEMEN «¢ 4 «© « + « 12s, 6d.) Younc Gentiemen under 15, 83. 6d. 


Lapis . 4 « « «+ » « « 10s, 6d.| Youyc Lapres, under.15 . ....6s.6d. 
No Payments will be required till the Course actually begins, 





Gentlemen who may desire the delivery of either of these Courses of Lectures 
in the town in which they reside, may very easily, with the assistance of the prin- 
cipal Booksellers in suéh towns, open Lists for the city of Names ; and a small 
Committee of Five endeavouring to obtain Twenty Names each, the.Lists would 
soon be complete. On this being communicated to Mr. Bucsincuam, by Letter, 
addressed to him at the Post Office, Sheffield (from whence it will be forwarded 
to him on his route), he will readily fix the exact date of his Visit, and commimi- 
cate ull necessary particulars to the parties interesting themselves on the subject. 


C. Whiting, Beaufort House, Straid,“ “?” ded 








